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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


7. University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, January 14, 
1907, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of a University Lecturer on Ancient 
History. Tenure three years, which may be 
renewed. Salary {200 per annum. 

Tne duties of the Lecturer would mainly con- 
sist of the delivery, in each year, of two Honours 
half-courses, of 25 Lectures each, in Greek and in 
Roman History respectively, one of these half- 
courses to be given during part of the Winter 
Session, and the other in the Summer Session. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Friday, January 4, 1907, 
twenty copies of his application, and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to pre- 
sent. One copy of the application should be 
signed. 

Further particulars on application. 
M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh. 
December 4, 1906. 








Typewriting 





YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 

—— Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, . PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches ‘of above. Accuracy ; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foor, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully t 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

Sys copies.— M, L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Suep- 
HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
Scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.—SHEPHERD’s GAL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 











COLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


ESIDENCE for Women-Students of Univer- 
_ Sity College and of the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 
The Slade School Lent Term begins January 7. 
Faculties of Arts and Science Lent Term begins 
January 15, 
Hospi ah roe Porm best Medicine (Royal Free 
t Term ins Janu: 
| _ Application should be ome ‘to the Principal 
; Rot than January 1, 1907. 





Books for Sale. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lane, Lonpon, W.C., aNnD 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 


dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Ready. 
LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNnT BooKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE- 
PRINTS, the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 


All Lists Free on Application. 





HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 


and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub- 
scription price, $2.00. Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckigy, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U,S.A. 








Books Wanted 





CVanee: Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row), 





R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea —Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





VV AktED by W. E. Gou.pen, 5 St. Paul’s, 

Canterbury : ‘ Willis’s Canterbury Cathe- 
dral”’; ‘‘ Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News- 
papers before 1768. 





EFOE’S Works. 20 vols, 1840-1, or vol 
Delany (Mrs,) Autobiography, both series. 6 vols, 1861-2 
Lelices(Les) de la Grande Bretagne, 8 vols‘ 8vo, 1727 
Denton’s Brief Descriptioncf New York, 4to, 1670 
Denzil Place, by Violet Fane, 1875 
Derby Day (The) 8 coloured plates, Fores 
Der Freischutz Travestie, 1824 
Derome’s Relieure de Luxe, Japan paper, 8vo, 1888 
Deuchar’s Etchings, 3 vols, 4to, 1803 
Diary of a late Physician, 3 vols, 1832-8 
Dibdin (T. F.), Typographical Anjiquities, 4 vols, 8vo, 1810, 
or his Amet, 4 vols 
Dibdin (T. F.), Any of his Bibliographical Tours 
Dickens (Charles), Sketches by Boz 2 vols, first edition, 1836, 
or either vol 
Sketches by Boz, second series, 1837 
Pickwick Papers, 1836-7, in monthly parts or cloth, or 
any odd — 
Pickwick Papers, part 1, with the words on front 
wrapper “ with four illustratious by Seymour” 
Pickwick,Papers, part 2, with the words “ with illus- 
trations by Seymour” on front cover 
Pickwick Papers, * 3, with the words “ with illus- 
trations by R. W. Buss” on front cover 
Nicholas Nickleby, in monthly parts or cloth, 1839 
Oliver Twist, ; vols, 1838 


I 
in monthly parts or cloth, 1839, or 


Yt parts 
The Village Coquettes, a Comic Opera, 1836 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W,C. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 








SSEX HOUSE PRESS BOOKS.—Shakes- 
peare’s Poems, hand printed, bound full 
vellum, published at 42s, net, for 17s. 6d, net. 
Sir Christopher Wren’'s Life and Works, hand 
printed, 20 engravings, folio, published at 73s. 6d. 
net, for 22s, 6d. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








YY OcRe LADY (22), desires post as Private 
Secretary or Companion-Secretary after 
Christmas. Shorthand, Typewriting, etc.— 
Address, “Secretary, c/o AcapEmy, Tavistock 
Street, London. 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN'S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application. —W. H. Patmazr, 
Proprietor 
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SEELEY & GO.'S XMAS LIST. 


A Dainty Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free on application. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
By Canon Bennam. Author of “ Medieval London,” etc. With 
Four Plates in Colour and other Illustrations, Super-royal 8vo, 
sewed, 5s. net; cloth, 7s. net. 
** A superbly illustrated volume,.”—OvuTLook. 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY BY “90.” Seconp EpITIon. 
THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. A Little Scrip of Good 
Council for Travellers. Chosen by A. T. QuiLLErR-Coucn. 
Foap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Thin Paper, leather, 5s. net. 
“The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.”—Counrtry Lire. 


THE SACRED SEASONS. Readings for the 
Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Right Rev. 
H. C. G. Moure, D.D., Bishop of Durham. With initials a d 
borders in red, and Twelve Illuminated Pages after MSS. in t e 
British Museum, Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
“This beautiful volume .. . sumptuously got up.”’—Layman. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
By Sipney Ler. New and Revised Edition. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 50 other Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 
“* Everything that a place book ought to be.”’—Gtonr. 


ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY: Its Work an 
Mysteries described in Non-Technical Language. By C. R. Gisson, 
Author of “The Romance of Modern Electricity.” With many 
Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, §s. net. 


**One of the best examples of popular scientific exposition that we 
remember seeing. The author has succeeded to admiration.” —Trisune. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN MODERN AFRICA 


By EpGar Sanperson. With Four Portraits and Map. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


**Mr. Sanderson has done areal service by producing this eminently 
useful volume,’’—G.tascow Heratp. 


SEconD EDITION 


THINGS SEEN IN JAPAN 


By Ciive HoLttanp. With 50 Illustrations. 32mo, cloth, 2s. net ; 
lambskin, 3s. net ; buffed leather yapp, in box, 5s. net. 
** A‘really admirable little volume.”’—Datry Mat. 


THE CHILDREN'S ODYSSEY 
By Prof. A. J. Cuurcn. With 12 Coloured Illustrations after 
Flaxman. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A charming book.”’—Sprecrator, 


The Library of Romance—New Volumes 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each §s. 


“This series has now won a considerable and well- f z, 
tion,’’—Guarpian. and well-deserved [reputa 


THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE 


By Professor G. F. Scotr Evtiot, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS AND 


CRAFTS. By H. Coupin, D.Sc., and Joun Ler, B.A. 


THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONARY HEROISM 


By the Rev. J. C. Lampert, D.D. 


THE ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION 


By G. Firtx Scorr. 


The Library of Adventure. 


With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 5. 


** Among the more interesting of gift books—the kind of material that 


suite the manly boy.’’—Artnena2um. 


ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT DESERTS 


By H. G. Hyrsrt. 


ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT RIVERS 
By R. Sreap, B.A., F.R H.S, 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Lrp.,* 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 








THE MEDICI SERIES 


COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 


These Plates are the Product of a new method which ensures absolut® 
fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of 'the colour of th® 
originals such as has hitherto seemed impossible of realisation. 

The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE for October says ; ‘‘ Nothing of the 
hind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 


|. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475 (?)-1533. 
HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco 
now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 13# by 104 inches.) 
10s. 6d. net 


ll. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon 
now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13} by 104 inches.) 
10s. 6d. net 


Wl. - abel FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELL 1447- 
151 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera on 
wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 24? by 17} inches ; Colour Surface, 13 by 94 inches.) 
10s. 6d. net 


IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 
THE LAST SUPPER, from the fresco in S, Maria della 
Grazie, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 414 by 28 inches ; Colour Surface, 32 by 174 inches.) 
2is. net 
The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the Medici 
Prints post-free to all applicants. They have arranged to facilitate personal 
inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers at any address within the 
United Kingdom. Applications through your Bookseller or Printseller are 
invited. 





Stories of the Italian 


Artists from Vasari. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 


The Binding and Titles are Copies of 
XV. and XIII. Century Originals. 

ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 
8} by 54 inches, with 24 Half-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates 

7s. 6d. net. 
SPECIAL EDITION, about 94 by 6} inches, bound full parch- 
ment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Spec:ai Coloured 

Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli 15s. net. 

Bound in vellum, 20s. net. 


Poetical Works of William Blake. 


Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, half leather, 15s. net ; cloth, 12s. net. 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume 


William Blake: A Critical Study. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
A New Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Tea-Planter. By Mrs. PENNY. 6. 


** Mrs, Penny has, in our opinion, produced the most finished and artistic work 
that has yet appeared over her name,”—GuARDIAN. 


Burnt Spices. ByL.S.GIBSON. 


* A work of unmistakable ability and originality.”—Wortp. 


The Man Apart. By RALPH STRAUS. 6s, 


“*The Man Apart’ is a piece of strong work, on which Mr, Straus is to b: 
congratulated.”—ScoTsMAN. 


To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 6s. 


** A story teeming with incident and colour. . . . While the attractive qualities 
of the principal characters intensify the interest. ... A stirring and delightful 
book.”"—Patt Maui GazETTE. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


L. T. MEADE 
; MAY BALDWIN 
RAYMOND JACBERNS 
> FRED WHISHAW 
Mrs. MOLE> WORTH 
G. MANVILLE FENN 
EVERETT McNEIL 
JOHN FINNEMORE 
Handsomely Bound. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 


















—MANCHESTER 
City News, 














L. T. Meade’s New Books for Girls 


THE HILL-TOP GIRL. 6/- 
Gilt Edges. 
** A most delightful creation.” 
Dairy TeLeGrapn. 
TURQUOISE AND RUBY 5/- 
“All girls should hasten to secure 
* Turquoise and Ruby.’” 
NewcasT.ie CHRONICLE. 
SUE. The Story of a Little 3/6 
Heroine and Her Friends. 













**Sure to meet with the unqualified 
approval of young girls.” 
Giascow HERa.cp. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Books, 


THE BOLTED DOOR, and 3/6 
Other Stories 


**No writer of the day can draw 
children and charm them with finer art 
than this gifted author.” —Scorsman. 


May Baldwin’s New Books for Girls 


PEG’S ADVENTURES IN PARIS. ASchool Tale. 5 /= 
“ Miss May Baldwin has given us in Peg a charming specimen of English 
i .""——W ESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


DORA: A High School Girl _ 3/6 
“One of the most charming children imaginable.” 


Western Darcy Mercury. 
5s. 
"TENTION ! By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A Story of Boy-life during the Peninsular War. 
“A Story that thousands of boys will revel in.” —TaTLeR. 
THE LOST TREASURE CAVE. By EVERETT McNEIL. 
“ All the elements of a good boys’ book are here in abundance.”’—IrisH Times. 
3s. 6d. 

















FORAY AND FIGHT. - By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
The Remarkable Adventures of an Englishman and an 
American in Macedonia. 


“We do not think that Mr. Finnemore has written a more succesful boys’ book.” 
Dairy News. 


THE BOYSOF BRIERLEY GRANGE. By FRED WHISHAW. 
‘* A capital story for boys, with exceptionally good illustrations by Harold Copping.” 


Suerrigcp Dairy TELEGRAPH, 
THE RECORD TERM. 









By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
“‘ The most delightful book of the kind of the season.” —Morninc LEaper. 


2s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


**A volume of this sort deserves to be widely known.” WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE KNIGHT ERRANT OF THE NURSERY. 
By WM. PARKINSON. 

“‘ Asplendid picture book. The story is delightfully told by a keen and sympathetic 
observer. The scenes are remarkable for their naturalness and fidelity to the engaging 
ways of childhood. The colouring is beautiful.”—Freeman’s JouRNAL. 
BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. By R. F. OUTCAULT. 

“ This year our young friend ‘ Buster’ excels the performance of all former years, 
and is most intensely funny.”—NorTHERN WHIG. 
FOXY GRANDPA’S SURPRISES. 


“‘ Excruciatingly funny. . . . Bunny's ingenuity is amazing.” 


THE HOUSE THAT GLUE BUILT. 
_ “Quite a novelty. . . . There are many hours of delightful amusement in exercis- 
ing the ingenuity of the youthful mind in these pictures.”—-STANDARD. 


THE UP-SIBDE-DOWNS. By G. VERBEEK. 
“‘ An extraordinarily ingenious book.” —SuHEFFIELD DaILy TELEGRAPH. 
3s. 6d. 
THE BROWNS. A Book of Bears. 
Verses by B. PARKER. 


“There will be howls of delight over ‘The Browns,’”’—Yorxsuire Post. 
“There will be joy in the nursery to which this book finds an entrance.” 
UNDEE ADVERTISER. 


‘One of the cleverest and most amusing of the Christmas books. . . . It is full of 
fascinating drawings and fun.”—BritisH WEEKLY. 


; 2s. 6d. net. 
TIGE: His Story. By R. F. OUTCAULT. 
“Will be indeed eagerly received by all who are friends of Buster Brown.” 
Tue Wortp. 
W, & R, CHAMBERS, Lrp., 47 PaTERNosTgR Row, Lonpon; 
339 High Street, EDINBURGH, 












Liverroot CouriEr. 







Pictures by N. PARKER. 













FROM 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST. 


The De La More Booklets. 


Size, pott 8vo, 34 in. by 6 in. 

Price 6d. net each in art wrappers: three in a box for 1s, 6d. net, or 
six in a box for 3g. net. Also bound in cloth gilt, Ag. net each, in moreen 
gilt and gilt edges, 1g. 6d. net, or in full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The “De La More’’ Booklets have won their way into general favour as 
substitutes for the useless and ephemeral Christmas and birthday card. 
They are beautifully printed at the De La More Press on very fine paper 
specially made for them, and are bound very carefully and in an artistic 
manner. The six new ones selected for this winter are especial favourites, and 
are already much in demand. 





16. &Draham and Isaac: an Old-English Miracle Play. 

17. FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

18. Smart’s Song to David. 

19. The Book of Ruth. 

20. De Quincey’s Suspiria. 

21. Tom Pinch’s Ride to London. By Cxarces Dickens. 


BURMA : a Handbook of Practical, Com- 


mercial and Political Information, 

By Sir GEORGE SCOTT, K,C.1.E,, Author of “The Burman: his 
Life and Notions.” Special Cover Design, with many Illustrations and 
Map, Appendices on the Shan States, and other subjects. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 10s. 6d. net. 


UNCLE REMUS. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 9 Coloured and 50 other 
Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD, Cover Design. Pott 4to, cloth gilt, 6m. 


WALLY WANDEROON, and his Story- 


Telling Machine. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Author of “ Uncle Remus,” etc. 
Illustrated by Kart Mosetey. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and other 


Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By F. ANSTEY. Illustrated by Gorpon Browng, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Pott 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of VERSES for CHILDREN 


Compiled by ARTHUR VERRALL LUCAS, With Cover, Title-Page, 
and End-Papers designed by F. D, Beprorp. New Edition, 6a. 


A PACK OF QUEER CARDS. 


By MARION FELL, Printed in Red and Black. Pott 8vo, Zs. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By M. C. STOPES, D.Sc. London, Designed Cover. Illustrated with 
Plates and numerous Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, Zs. 6d. net. 


ETIQUETTE FOR EVERY DAY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘ Madge"’ of TrutH). Designed Cover. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, Ag. 6d, net. 


THE CHILDREN’S CALENDAR. 


By LINA OSWALD. With Colour Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE. 
Oblong 8vo, 1s. 


THE ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR. 


One of the advantages of this Calendar is that the cards are few, and the 
whole year’s engagements can be seen practically at a glance, At the 
same time the cards are artistically designed, and form a welcome orna- 
ment to the boudoir or library. 1s. net. 





A Complete Catalogue will be forwarded on application. 





ALEXANDER MORING, Ltp. 
32 George Street, Hanover Square, London. W, 
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Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS 


Messrs. Bell’s new Miniature Catalogue will be 
sent post free on application 


THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS 
OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON 
In 8 vols, small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net each 
NOW READY. COMPLETING THE SERIES 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. Two vols. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


THE WARDEN. With Introduce ; FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
tion by FREDERIC HARRISON, 


BARCHESTER TOWERS THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
DOCTOR THORNE, | ALLINGTON, Two vols. 


See also “‘ The York Library.”’ 





OF INTEREST TO ALL LOVERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 


THE GEM-CUTTER’S CRAFT. By Leopotp CLaremont, 
Author of ‘A Tabular Arrangement of the Distinguishing Characteristics and 
Localities of Precious Stones” in the Mining Journal. Small gto, with over 
100 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

*,* Although there are many books on the subject of precious stones, this is the first 
to be written ] a practical gem-cutter. In it every kind of gem is described, and, 
the difficulties of discriminating between precious stones are discussed and removed 
The work deals with the practical, scientific, romantic, artistic, and ;commercial 
aspects of the subject, and the illustrations are numerous and interesting. 





NEW EDITION OF LANE'S “ ARABIAN NIGHTS” 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated by E,W. LANE. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices 
by STANLEY LAN&-POOLE, M.A., Litt.D. Infourvols. 3s. 6d.each. (Bohn's 
Standard Library.) 

Vous. I. AND II, Now READy. Vo ts. III. AND IV. DEc, 12. 


THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. New and 
Complete Edition. In one vol., crown 8vo, with an Introduction by BASIL 
CHAMPNEYS, with Portrait. 6s. net. 


‘*In recent reprints we know of nothing more acceptable than Messrs. Bell’s new 
edition of Coventry Patmore . . . which no one can fail to welcome who care for this 
gentle amorist."—/a// Mall Gasette. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADELAIDE 


ANNE PROCTER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 


CALVERLEY. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By Sir G. O. 


TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 








THE POCKET HORACE, The Latin Text, with ConinctTon’s 
Translation on opposite pages. Limp cloth, 4s. net; stamped sheepskin, 5s. 
net. 

*,* Also in Two Parts, limp cloth—viz., ‘‘Odes and Carmen Sacculare,"’ 2s. 6d 
net; “‘ Satires, Epistles and Art of Poetry,” 2s. net. 

** A delightful pocket companion for those who do not disdain good English verse 
alongside the immortal aeeitiattectins Standard. 


The York Library 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. ne... New volumes. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND 


MECCAH. Edited by LADY BuRTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY 


LANE-POOLE. Two vols, 
CLASSIC TALES: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” Goldsmith’s 


“Vicar of Wakefield,” Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” Walpole’s ‘‘ Castle 
of Otranto.” With an Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. Tue Warpen, 
with Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON, one vol, BARCHESTER TOWERS, 
one vol. Dr. THORNE, one vol. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, one vol. THE 
SMALL House AT ALLINGTON, two vols. THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


AT this season of the year, when kindly uncles and 
aunts are forcibly reminded of the rapid increase in the 
number of their present-expecting nephews and nieces, 
any one who will come forward (as Messrs. Waring’s have 
done in the matter of presents for adults) with a guide 
to a right and easy choice, is a benefactor. Mrs. Clement 
Parsons and the Parents’ National Educational Union 
between them have issued such a guide to children’s 
books, old and new. It is divided into sections according 
to age, sex, subject, andso forth. Books toberead aloud 
to children are distinguished from books that children 
read to themselves, and the lists are clear, compre- 
hensive and sensible. Incidentally we may note that 
Mrs. Clement Parsons has omitted nearly all “snippet ” 
books. The whole book or none of it is her ideal ; ‘“‘a 
dislike of snippets is my idiosyncracy [sic] @ moi,"’ as she 
remarks in her Introduction in that characteristic style 
which adorned her recently published book on Garrick 
and his circle. 





For there is an Introduction, and it is full of good sense 
and observation. Someone seems to have remarked that 
they considered Jane Austen too grown-up for a girl of 
fourteen. In a sense, of course, she is, just as Plato is 
too grown-up for a schoolboy of thirteen; but the school- 
boy can enjoy what he can grasp of the Plato, and the 
girl will enjoy what she can grasp of the Jane Austen. 
And it is, in our opinion, much better for a child to read 
Jane Austen or some other book above his intelligence 
and understand a little, than to read a book below his 
intelligence and understand it all. At any rate, here is 
Mrs, Parson’s rejoinder. “I should like to show [the 
objectors] a record in the handwriting of a child of 
twelve, which I happen to possess”—we imagine it, 
under correction, to be the record, not the child, which 
Mrs. Parsons happens to possess—‘‘ of forty-eight books 
devoured within three months.” Of the forty-eight, 
eight are ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” ‘‘ Thomson’s Seasons,” Jevons’s 
* Political Economy,” ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” “ Daniel Deronda,” 
“The Wooing O’t,” “The Art of Furnishing,” and 
* Athalie.”” This beats Bridget Elia herself. 


Time was, before he became a popular playwright, when 
“G. B.S.” used to bestow his attention weekly upon the 
dramatists in the Saturday Review, and among them none 
came in for harder knocks than Shakespeare. Upon the 
conventionality and middle-class ideals of the Bard 
*G. B.S.” loved to dwell, with that engaging insolence 
of which he is a master. Those whocould not understand 
his criticism used to console themselves with the quotation 
from Lamb which will dog Mr, Shaw all his life—that it 





was “‘ only his fun.” But there is no possibility of ques- 
tioning the serious intention of the writer who attacks 
Shakespeare in the current Fortnightly and intends, it 
appears, to return to the attack in future numbers. 


“For any man of our time,” he writes, “if he were 
not under the hypnotic suggestion that this drama [King 
Lear]is the height of perfection, it would be enough to 
read it to its end (were he to have sufficient patience for 
this) in order to be convinced that, far from being the 
height of perfection, it is a very bad, carelessly composed 
production, which, if it could have been of interest to a 
certain public at a certain time, cannot evoke among us 
anything but aversion and wedriness.” Only “‘sugges- 
tion,” the indictment proceeds, can make us receive any 
other impression “from all the other extolled dramas of 
Shakespeare, not to mention the senseless dramatised 
tales, Pericles, Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Cymbeline, 
Troilus and Cressida.” There has been nothing like this 
since Voltaire’s ‘“‘drunken savage.’’ Statements such as 
these naturally fill one with amazement, but amazement 
sinks to rest when those who have followed Count Tolstoy’s 
development or decadence discover that the name at the 
foot of the article is his. 


What the attack comes to is a complaint of the lack of 
realism in Shakespeare’s tragedy of King Lear. Tolstoy 
cannot understand it. He finds it all unnatural: he 
thinks the people do not behave as they would in 800 B.c., 
and the relations of the people do not flow from their 
characters, nor from the natural course of events. And 
yet a correspondent, not long ago, was indignant with one 
of our reviewers who ventured to question Tolstoy’s 
dramatic sense. The man who would complain of 
Botticelli for not making his Madonna a Hebrew maiden 
in the accurate costume and surroundings (in the manner of 
Mr. Holman Hunt) of her date and place cannot judge 
fairly of Italian art. 


The news of the death of Charlotte Bronte’s husband 
the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, came this week as a surprise 
to many people who were not aware he had survived his first 
wife solong. The courtship was a fine instance of “‘ dogged 
does it.’’ Mr. Nicholls, a strict, decorous, taciturn man, 
and a poor curate, made up his mind to marry “ Currer 
Bell,” and proposed to her at the height of her fame. The 
lady seems to have been indifferent, her father, the vicar, 
was furious; Mr. Nicholls had to leave the parish. But 
he held tohis point, corresponding privately with Charlotte 
Bronté until her father’s opposition was sufficiently worn 
down to admit of the curate being recalled and the 
marriage taking place, though without the final sanction 
of the Rev. Patrick Bronté’s presence. Thesimple curate 
and the lady of genius lived very happily together for 
something less than a year, when death severed the union. 
For more than fifty years Mr. Nicholls lived, mainly upon 
a farm in Ireland, honouring the memory of his wife and 
—what is more—respecting her family secrets. 


Without going minutely into the circumstances that 
Jed to the decision, we cannot — thinking it was a de- 
sirable thing that the Times should have changed itself 
into a Limited Liability Company. Presumably this will 
be done in the same manner as in the cases of such papers 
as the Morning Post and the Spectator. The advantages 
of a Limited Liability Company lie chiefly in the accuracy 
with which interests can be defined, and bequests and so 
forth made. As Mr. Walter is to be the governing 
director, it may be assumed that, for some time to 
come at least, no change will take place in the conduct 
of the paper. The matter, in fact, is one affecting the 
proprietors of the Times exclusively and will have no 
effect whatever on its literary character. 
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An event of very considerable interest took place at 
Cambridge on November 30, when the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus was performed in the original Greek by mem- 
bers of the University. Sir Charles Stanford’s music, 
written for the performance held at Cambridge in 1885, 
was revived and conducted by the composer, and the play 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The acting 
throughout was of a very high order, the principal 
honours being shared between Mr. Carey (Athena) and 
Mr. Scholfield (Orestes). Mr. Carey’s Athena was almost 
perfect; he spoke his lines with absolute clearness and 
great beauty of expression, while his dignified and com- 
manding attitude, especially during the long Trial scene, 
was beyond praise. The Orestes of Mr. Scholfield was an 
admirable piece of acting, and he triumphed successfully 
over the difficulties of the part. As Apollo Mr. La Fon- 
taine scarcely gave a sufficient impression of majesty and 
strength. The Chorus, most ably led by Mr, Young, sang 
with vigour and expression; but we looked in vain for 
the mysterious horror which we are led to understand 
pervaded them. Of the smaller parts, Mr. J. Brooke 
made the small part of the Pythian Prophetess very con- 
vincing, while the others were in competent hands. Asa 
spectacle the revival was most striking. It would be 
difficult to overpraise the beautiful scene painted for the 
Prologue, or the scene on the Areopagus with which the 
play closes. The dresses, too, were, on the whole, most 
successful, while the play was admirable stage-managed, 
especially in the last scene. 


Nether Stowey, where stands the Coleridge cottage we 
mentioned a fortnight ago, is a village in Somerset, lying 
near the sea. It is associated with the happiest period of 
the poet’s life, before he took to opium or went to 
Germany to study metaphysics. His lectures in Bristol 
had brought him into contact with Poole, who, struck 
with his brilliant conversation, offered him the cottage. 
It was worth seven pounds a year, but it had “a stately 
kitchen garden.” That meant much to Coleridge, who 
hoped to keep himself partly by manual labour. Here he 
planned a gigantic epic, which required ten years study 
of mathmetics, psychology, natural history, and other 
subjects, five years for composition, and five years for 
correction. Here, too, besides several of his best known 
poems, he wrote a tragedy, Remorse, which was declined 
—whether with or without thanks seems doubtful. His 
main sources of income at this time were a guinea that he 
received once a week from the Morning Post, and the 
contributions of his friends. Coleridge continued to live 
at Stowey till the Wedgwood offer of £150 a year for life 
which was fully examined by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson in 
two articles in the ACADEMY of March 24 and 31, 1906. 





The tenth of December is consecrated to our Lady of 
Loreto, a fact that is of more than ordinary interest at 
the present moment, For an Italian priest has just 
published a book, in which he endeavours to show with 
much documentary evidence that the story of the trans- 
portation of the Holy House from Nazareth to Loreto is 
an invention of the sixteenth century. The book has 
caused much excitement in Italy, especially at Loreto, 
and the Pope has been asked to consider the matter. The 
Santa Casa had fallen into the power of the Saracens 
to the great grief of Christendom, when on December 
10, 1294, some shepherds saw it being carried across 
the Adriatic through the air by angels, who set it 
down at Loreto. It soon became a famous place of resort 
for pilgrims. Montaigne has left an account of it: 
Raphael’s uncle carved the ivory on its outer wall. 
Parallels are not unknown, for at Kieff, one of the holy 
cities of Russia, there is an imposing ruin, named “ The 
Golden Gate,” which is said to have been brought in the 
same fashion from Byzantium. 





The St. James’s Dramatic Society, an ambitious little 
club to whose excellent performances we have referred 
before, presented last week at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement a version of Mueh Ado about Nothing. This is 
one of the most difficult of all Shakespearean comedies, but 
the members of the Club, being undaunted Jacobites, do 
not shrink from difficulties which might well give profes- 
sionals pause. Miss Amy Rooker’s “ Beatrice” was a 
delightful and intelligent rendering of the part, based on 
the Ellen Terry tradition; but the defective acoustic pro- 
perties of the Hall quite defeated her elocution. Mr. F. 
Stanley Smith, though a little too young for the rdle of 
Don Pedro, acted with great vivacity, and was ably 
supported by Mr. C. J. Denny Bower (Don John) and 
Mr. Gilbert Clarke (Claudio), whose stage presence and 
fine voice suggest experience on a larger stage. Mr. George 
Hayes as Dogberry was the great success of the evening, 
and some of the other dramatic critics must have already 
turned the young man’s head with acknowledging his 
unusual precocity by exceptional praise which is certainly 
well deserved. Mr. Charles Gee (Balthazar) carried 
through the song with great skill, his accompanist playing 
an entirely different tune. The admirable stage manage- 
ment and the production were due to Mr. Alexander 
Clifton, a pupil of the Academy of Dramatic Art. 


Among Christmas numbers that of Couniry Life 
(published to-day) stands out, surely, as exceptional in 
quantity as wellas quality. To begin with, there are no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-two pages of advertise- 
ments which make in themselves a magazine of the greatest 
interest. And in the literary portion of the paper we find 
poems by Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
and Mr. Alfred Noyes, besides a little string of poems by 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, called, “ A Child’s Summer Day.” 
Then there is Mr. Charles Marriott writing on the sea, his 
article being illustrated by wonderful pictures ; Mr. Oliver 
Onions contributes a story; and the pictures of the 
French chateau of Vaux le Vicomte do justice to a house 
of superb beauty and historic dignity. 


The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy has arranged with 
Messrs. Longman and Co, to publish a biography of his 
father, the late Earl of Cranbrook, The family papers 
and journal have been placed in his hands for that 
purpose. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy will be much obliged if 
friends and correspondents will forward to him at 77 
Cadogan Square, S.W., any letters of interest they may 
have, written by the late Earl, Such letters will be re- 
turned in due course. 


Mr. Martin Harvey’s experiment in producing a new 
Irish play in Dublin was not altogether successtul. The 
Spell met with a mixed reception, the fall of the curtain 
being greeted with hisses and groans. The play is the 
work of Miss Rosamond Langbridge, whose father, the 
Rev. Canon Langbridge, of Limerick, is part author of 
The Only Way. The head and front of the young author’s 
offence is not that she has written a bad play, but that 
she has chosen to use as material for her drama some of 
the superstitions that still linger in remote West of Ireland 
districts. Instead of the typical Irish peasant she has 
taken the abnormal and exceptional ; hence the hisses and 
sheafs of letters to the papers from indignant senti- 
mentalists. 


Much the same outcry was raised when Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s Countess Kathleen was produced a few years ago in 
Dublin, and more recently by Mr. Synge’s Shadow of Glen. 
The ultra-sensitiveness of some Irish play-goers is one of 
the chief barriers to the success of literary drama in 
Dublin. Irish people are inclined to lose the universal in 
the personal, and in denouncing fancied “‘insults” in 
literary and dramatic work they trequently employ a very 
heavy wheel to break a very small butterfly. 
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It is more than twenty-five years since the famous 
Company of the Court Theatre of the Duke of Meiningen 
visited London, A Committee has now been formed for 
the purpose of aranging a short season of modern and 
classical plays in April next. Mr. Otho Stuart will place 
the Adelphi Theatre at the disposal of the Meiningers bom. 
pany, if his arrangements permit; otherwise a prominent 
West-End theatre will be provided. The report will be 
announced in due course. 


It is not generally known that the late F. G. Kitton 
left the manuscript of a topographical dictionary of the 
works of Charles Dickens. It is doubtful whether it 
will ever be published. Dickens, more than any author, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Hardy, wrote in a biographical 
atmosphere. He revelled in what Mr. Chesterton calls 
“the street;” and his books have not received the 
attention from this point of view which has been bestowed 
upon them from other standpoints. It is difficult to 
understand why a subject so interesting has been neg- 
lected so long. Changes are constantly taking place in 
the Dickens country ; and it would be safe to say that the 
ghost of Dickens himself would be lost in the streets of 
London. Not only are alterations in ‘‘ permanent pro- 
gress,” but new discoveries are being made in regard to 
many of the places both in London and in the provinces, 
mentioned in the novels and the “ Pickwick Papers.”’ 





Kitton himself, unfortunately, accepts some popular 
theories in “‘ The Dickens Country,” which with a little 
personal investigation he could have proved to be erro- 
neous, We have mentioned several of the current fallacies 
in these pages during the past few months. In the 
early novels, and particularly in the early chapters of 
** Pickwick,” Dickens was careful to hide, in a disguise 
more or less real, the identity of any of the places he 
introduced. A work which would elucidate these 
mysteries and form a guide to the topography of Dickens 
would be of the greatest interest, and of much more 
value than the innumerable but incomplete accounts in 
the many literary geographies that have appeared since 
first this form of literary study became fashionable. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Royal Institution.—A Christmas ccurse of leciures, adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on ‘Signalling to a Distance; trom Primitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy '’ (experimentally illustrated). The dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o’clock.—General Monthly Meeting. Monday, December 3, 
at 5 P.M. 

Royal Geographical Society.—The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
W., on Monday, December 10, at 8.30 P.M., *‘ Irrigation in the 
United States : its Geographical and Economical Results,’’ by Major 
John H, Beacom, U.S. Army. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., Monday, Decem- 
ber 10, Cantor Lecture: Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers. 
Wednesday, December 12: Fourth Ordinary Meeting, 8 p.m. Mr. 
Cecil H. Hooper on Fruit Growing and the Protection of Birds.—At 
4.30 P.M., Thursday, December 13. A. Yusuf Ali on The Indian 
Mahommedans, Their Past, Present, and Future. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus.—Monday, December 10, at 
5 P.M. Rev. J. Stephen Barras on The Churches of the City (lllus- 
trated). Thursday, December 13, at6 P.M. Mr. J. W. Jenkinson on 
Tadpoles (Illustrated). 

Royal Colonial Institute, Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole.— 
Tuesday, December 11, 8 P.M. Mr. Arthur W. a’Beckett on The 
Colonial Press. 

Viking Club, King’s Weigh House Rooms, Thomas Street, W.— 
Friday, December 14, at 8.15 P.M. Sveinbjérn Sveinbjérnsson on 
Northern Folk-Songs, with vocal illustrations. 

Art Exhibitions.—The Artificers’ Guild, 9g Maddox Street. Metal- 
work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture lettering—Tooth and Sons: 
Winter Exhibition.— John Baillie : Tales and Towns of Italy by Jessie 
Bayes. Drawings by Annie French. Pastels by T. R. Way. Novem- 
ber 28 to December 22.—Shepherds ; Early British Masters.—Natural 
History Museum, Romford Road, Stratford : Essex Arts Club: Pictures, 
etc, tober 22 to January 1.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures 





by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—-Obach: The Society 
of Twelve. Closes December 8.—New Gallery. Society of Portrait- 
Painters, November 7.—Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on 
behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution.—November 7. 
Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibition of Works by the late H. B. 
Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
colours ; Pall Mall East: Winter Exhibition, November 12.—New 
English Art Club; Dering Yard : November 19.—New Dudley Gal- 
lery. December 3. Sculpture and Drawings by Countess Feodora 
Gleichen. Medals and Decorative Work by Miss Elinor Hallé. 
Paintings by Countess Helena Gleichen. — Leicester Galleries: 
November 24. Arthur Rackham'’s ‘' Peter Pan in Kensington Gar- 
dens." Water-colours by W. Lee Hankey, P. A. Hay, Hugh Norris, 
Graham Petrie and Terrick Williams.—W. B. Paterson: November 17. 
Pictures by W. Nicholson.—Fine Art Society: November 17. Land- 
scapes in Cornwall and Devon (water-colour) by S. J. Lamorna Birch. 
Water-colours of Cities of Spain by Henry C. Brewer. Close Decem- 
ber 8. Etchings by Axel Haig.—Royal Photographic Society, 66 Rus- 
sell Square : November 6to December 22. 11-5. Photographs by Henry 
W. Barrett. Admission on presentation of card.—Modern Gallery, 
61 New Bond Street. Mater Christi, by H. Salomon. Water-colours 
by Miss H. Donald-Smith till December 22.— Manchester Art 
Gallery. Exhibition of Works of Mr. Holman Hunt, including some 
not on view at the Leicester Galleries. Grafton Galleries. Women’s 
International Art Club, Annual Exhibition, including copies of 
Velasquez, by Blanche Williams (Mrs, P. Somers-Cocks). December 
12 to December 22.—Messrs. Dowdeswell. Water-colours of Brittany 
by C. G. Kennaway, December 8.—International Art Gallery, 14 King 
William Street, Tratalgar Square. First Exhibition, consisting of 
works by Modern British, French and Dutch Artists. December 12 till 
January 5. 

Royal Academy of Arts. —Monday, December 10,9 p.m. Distribu- 
tion of Prizes to the Students, Galleries containing competition works 
open at 8 p.m.; and on December 11 from 11 to 4. 

Plays: Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. The 
Weavers, by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morison. 
—Lincoln's Inn Hall, December 12 and 14 at 8.15. December 13 
and 15 at 3.15. Eager Heart, by A. M. Buckton.—Garrick Theatre, 
December 11 and 13. Matinées of Macbeth. Macbeth, Mr. Bourchier. 
Lady Macbeth, Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 

Concerts.—December 8, Queen's Hall: Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 
2.3c. December 8, Queen’s Hall: Miss Rolda and Mr. Antoinetti, 
8. December 9, Queen’s Hall: Sunday Concert, 3.30. December 
10, Queen's Hall: London Choral Society, 8.— December 10, Bechstein 
Hall: West London Mannerchor, 8. December 11, Bechstein Hall: 
Mr. Darbishire Jones, 8.30.—December 11, Aeolian Hall: R. von 
Wabhrlich and R. Zwintscher, 3. Aeolian Hall: Mr. Edouard Risler, 
8.—December 12, Bechstein Hall: Miss G. Peppercorn, 3. December 
12, Bechstein Hall: Mr. Beecham’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30.— 
December 13, Aeolian Hall: The London Trio, afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall: Broadwood Concert, 8.30.—Bechstein Hall: Mr. Dressell, 8.15. 
—December 14, Aeolian Halli: Chamber Music Concert, 12 noon. 
Aeolian Hall; Mr. York Bowen, 8.30.—December 15, Queen’s Hall : 
Symphony Concert, 3. 

The Musical Association. —Second Meeting at Messrs, Broadwood's, 
Conduit Street, Tuesday, December 11, at 5.15 P.M. Rev. Henry 
Cart on Spanish Music, with illustrations by Senor Arbos. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge: December 7 and 8. Sale 
of the English and Irish silver and copper coins of the late Richard 
A. Hoblyn. December 10, Sale of a portion of the Library of Samuel 
T. Fisher. December 11. Sale of the Library of the late Clement 
Scott, December 12 and 13. Sale of the Books and MSS., including 
the Library of the late J. Edward Gilmore, December 14 and 15. 
Sale of Books and Ancient Illuminated MSS. 








LITERATURE 
JOHN EVELYN 


The Diary of John Evelyn. 
by Austin Dosson, 


With an Introduction and Notes 
3 vols. (Macmillan, 31s. 6d. net.) 


It is John Evelyn’s misfortune to have been a contem- 
porary of Samuel Pepys. Had he lived in the eighteenth 
century, he would have been judged simply on his merits. 
Living and writing in the seventeenth, he challenges a 
most disastrous comparison. It is impossible to think 
of his Diary without remembering the diary of Samuel 
Pepys, the best work of its kind that ever was written. 
The two men lived on terms of friendship. Each keenly 
appreciated the other's good qualities. In Evelyn's 
Diary you may find many amiable references to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, aad when that “ very worthy 
industrious and curious person’’ died, no one paid him 
a higher tribute than John Evelyn. *‘ He was universally 
beloved,” he wrote, ‘hospitable, generous, learned in 
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many things, skilled in music, a very great cherisher of 
learned men, of whom he had the conversation.’’ Pepys’s 
estimate of Evelyn is at once more picturesque and more 
finely critical, He describes Eveiyn’s gaiety, when he 
was in a good humour, with characteristic zest. The 
two met, when Lord Sandwich had taken some East 
India prizes. “ The receipt of this news,’ writes Pepys, 
‘*did put us all into such an ecstasy of joy, that it in- 
spired into Sir John Minnes and Mr. Evelyn such a spirit 
of mirth, that in ali my life I never met with so merry a 
two hours as our company this night was.” Another 
time Pepys took a less favourable view of his friend, 
He paid Evelyn a long visit at Deptford, and re- 
turned home not a little bored. Evelyn not only 
showed him his paintings, and revealed to him the whole 
secret of mezzotinto, but he read to his visitor much of 
his discourse about ‘‘ Gardenage,”’ and much also besides. 
But Pepys shall tell the story in his own words: 


He read me part of a play or two of his making [writes Pepys]: 
very good, but not as he conceits them, I think, to be. He showed 
me his Hortus Hyemalis; leaves laid up in a book of several plants 
kept dry, which preserve colour, and look very fine, better than any 
herbal. In fine, a most excellent person he is, and must be allowed 
a little for a little conceitedness ; but he mav well be so, being a man 
so much above others. He read me, though with too much gusto, 
some little poems of his own that were not transcendent. 


It is easy to read between these lines that Pepys 
was bored. He would have been far happier sitting in 
a tavern with the companions of his choice. Though 
he doubtless loved literature as much as Evelyn, he was 
not of those who cared to talk about it, and one is sure 
that the little poems that were not transcendent tried 
his patience to the utmost. 

The truth is that Pepys and Evelyn had very little in 
common save the age in which they lived. They frequented 
the same Court, they sat in the same theatres, they knew 
the same men and women. But they regarded everything 
with very different eyes. By the side of Pepys Evelyn 
appears something of a prig. He writes pompously, and 
without the gusto which he brought to the reading of his 
poems. The style of his diary is not urlike the style of 
his books—dry and unimpressive. Too often he is content 
to make a bare statement without hazarding an opinion. 
“I saw Volpone,”’ he says on one occasion, ‘“‘acted at 
Court before their majesties.” That is all. Pepys saw 
the same drama and could not suppress his enthusiasm. 
‘** Thence with my wife to the king’s house,’’ writes he, 
“there to see Volpone, a most excellent play; the best I 
think I ever saw, and well acted.” There you see an 
essential difference between the two men. Pepys, greedy 
for sensation, could look upon nothing coldly. Evelyn, 
after his demurer method, thought it enough to record 
that he went here or there, and that he met this one or 
that, without marking his approval or giving us any im- 
pression of what he saw and heard. But there was a still 
deeper difference between the two men. While both 
delighted in pictures, and “curiosities,” and gardens, 
Pepys obeyed the master-passion of life, which held small 
sway Over the mind of Evelyn. The iuterest of Pepys 
was universal. He cared not whether he ruffled it at 
Court or took refuge in a blind ale-house. Wherever he 
was he knew that he would happen upon a fresh experi- 
ence, and though he loved to get on himself, he did not 
judge others by the hard standard of social advancement. 
Evelyn's respectability, on the other hand, is a little 
oppressive. He was a good, kind, worthy man, aud we 
cannot help thinking that Pepys was very tortunate when 
he encountered him in the high spirits which silenced the 
uproarious Sir J. Minnes himself, 

However, it is not given to every one to have the genius 
of Samuel Pepys, and if we regard Evelyn in forgettulness 
ot his rival, we shall find a good scholar, a sincere patriot, 
and an amiable man. He understood alli the sciences, he 
appreciated all the arts of the time. He helped to establish 
the Royal Society, and he was a connoisseur of taste and 
judgment. While he could {appreciate the masterpieces 





of Vandyck and Mantegna, he had the sense of discovery 
and the courage to express and defend his own opinion. 
Few episodes in his career gave him greater pleasure than 
the finding of Grinling Gibbons. He came upon him, in 
poverty and unknown, and his pleasure in the discovery 
is evident from the circumstance with which he describes 
it : 

This day [he writes] I first acquainted His Majesty with that in- 
comparable young man, Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an 
obscure place by mere accident, as I was walking near a poor solitary 
thatched house in a field in our parish near Sayes Court. I found 
him shut in; but looking in at the window, I perceived him carving 
that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, a copy of which I had 
myself brought from Venice, where the original painting remains. I 
asked if I might enter ; he opened the door civilly to me, and I saw 
him about such a work as for the curiosity of handling, drawing, and 
studious exactness I never had before seen in all my travels. I ques- 
tioned him why he worked in such an obscure and lonesome place ; 
he told me that it was because he might apply himself to his profes- 
sion without interruption, and wondered not a little how I found him 
out. 


But Evelyn did not only find him out; he also made his 
fortune; and Gibbons’s successful career began on the 
day when Evelyn came upon him by a mere accident in 
that obscure and lonely place. 

Though Evelyn was somewhat narrow in his outlook 
upon life, he was not a man of unamiable judgments. He 
lived in a Court given over to dissipations, of which he 
bitterly disapproved, yet his loyalty was unshaken. 
While he deplores the manners of his contemporaries, 
condemning their love of deep play, and the extrava- 
gance of the “ladies of pleasure, the curses of our 
nation,” he did not rush into retirement or soothe his 
scruples with noisy demonstrations. He was wise enough 
to make the best of his world, and his world, no doubt, 
benefited by his presence. Though so violent a man as 
Judge Jeffreys must have daunted his gentle nature, he 
lived on terms of familiarity with him, and has left us the 
pleasantest picture we have of the man who held the 
Bloody Assizein the West. In 1683 Evelyn was present at 
the wedding of one Mrs. Castle to her fifth husband. And 
there at the wedding, besides the Lord Mayor, the Sheriff, 
and several aldermen, were Sir George Jeffreys, newly 
made Lord Chief Justice of England, and Mr. Justice 
Wythens, who danced with the bride, and were exceeding 
merry. ‘‘ These great men,” says Evelyn, “spent the 
rest of the afternoon, till eleven at night, in drinking 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking much beneath the 
gravity of judges, who had but a day or two before con- 
demned Mr. Algernon Sidney.” He even looked with a 
kindly eye upon buccaneers. He spoke well of Sir Henry 
Morgan, and he dined with Dampier at Pepys’s house 
soon aiter that famous filibuster returned from his voyage 
round the world. Dampier, indeed, did not come up to 
his expectation. ‘*He seemed a more modest man,” 
wrote Evelyn with a tinge of sadness, ‘‘ than one would 
imagine by the relation of the crew he had assorted 
with.” 

Thus it is that Evelyn throws a steady light upon the 
history of his time. Itis only incidentally that he reveals 
himself, and here again he presents a striking contrast to 
his rival, But the historical value of Evelyn’s Diary is 
indisputable, and he writes best, when the greatest call is 
made upon him. His account of the fire, though infi- 
nitely less moving and dramatic than Pepys’s, is not 
merely a document of value; it is also a dignified piece 
of literature. Wise and just also are his estimates of 
character, and his account of his daughter Mary shows 
hima master of pathos, Such a book as his Diary, then, 
cannot be too often reprinted, nor do we know a better 
edition than this, skilfully edited by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Mr. Dobson’s Introduction is marked by the urbanity 
characteristic of his work. He praises John Evelyn’s 
** silences.” We may pay the same tribute to Mr. Dob- 
son’s notes. He gives his readers credit for some know- 
ledge of history, and does not attempt to make his anno- 
tations perform the duty of a biographical dictiorary. 
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ADONIS—ATTIS—OSIRIS 


Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the history of Oriental 
Religion. By J. G, Frazer, Litt.D. (Macmillan, 10s. 
net.) 


By issuing a series of monographs as forerunners of the 
third editionof the ‘‘ Golden Bough,” Dr. Frazeris doing his 
readers a great service and at the same time advancing 
his own interests. He picks out one or at most a few of 
the many threads which run through that work and thus 
makes the argument easier to follow, and he offers his 
conclusions to the searching criticism of specialists before 
incorporating them in the huge fabric which threatens to 
become encyclopedic in dimensions as well as in learning. 
The present volume is practically concerned solely with 
three deities of agriculture or vegetation who Lear a close 
family resemblance. Adonis, also called Tammuz, was 
worshipped at Babylon and in Cyprus, Attis was the 
Phrygian counterpart of Adonis, and the Egyytians 
practised the cult of Osiris. To each of these gods 
Dr. Frazer devotes a separate section of the work and 
the sections are divided into a number of chapters vary- 
ing from seven to fourteen. The result is that the work 
is infinitely easier to follow than one planned in the some- 
what massive form of the ‘‘Golden Bough.” Inconnection 
with Adonis are studied a certain number of deities of 
unexplained or uncertain character, but this causes no 
complications in the argument of the work. Put briefly, 
the myth of Adonis was that he wedded Ishtar, the great 
mother goddess, but that every year he passed away, 
leaving the cheerful earth for the gloomy subterranean 
world; he was followed to the shades by his divine 
mistress, in whose absence vegetation ceased to flourish 
and the passion of love was stilled; the queen of the 
infernal regions allowed the goddess, probably in company 
with her lover, to return to the upper world and with her 
reappearance all nature revived. The death of Adonis or 
Tammtz was mourned about midsummer to the shrill 
music of flutes, and Ezekiel saw the women of Jerusalem 
weeping for him at the north gate of the temple. This 
myth is found in many other forms, but the recurring 
theme is the death of the god and the lamentation of his 
goddess-inistress is a common feature. 

Readers of the ‘‘Golden Bough ”’ know how Dr. Frazer 
explains this myth, which bears a striking resemblance to 
the Greek story of Proserpine. Tammuz or Adonis is, 
together with the Asiatic mother-goddess, a personification 
ot the fruits of the earth ; mother and son, they correspond 
closely to Demeter and Kore in Greek religion, but an 
erotic motif runs through the Adonis cycle. This part of 
the story seems to be due to another mythical concept 
—that the earth goddess and the water god must be 
conjoined in order that the soil may be truitful; this 
mythical marriage of deities, was, Dr. Frazer holds, 
represented on earth by the marriage ofa king, as human 
representative of the god, sometimes with his own 
daughter, sometimes with one of the women assigned to 
the service of the temple. The children which sprang 
from such unions were their father’s successors, when 
there was a vacant throne, or his substitutes, when the 
common weal demanded the sacrifice of a royal victim. 
This hypothesis is an ingenious evasion of the objection 
which has been brought against Dr. Frazer’s well-known 
theory of the sacrifice of the king: but the success seems 
to be bought at the price of the theory; for in Dr. 
Frazer’s original view the king was sacrificed, not in order 
to appease some offended power or to diffuse his magical 
influence over the land but in order to protect the divine 
life, incarnate in the king, against the inroads of old age; 
and no sacrifice of a member of his family could avail if 
the king were growing decrepit. 

No less ingenious is the theory suggested by Dr. Frazer 
to explain the marriage of fathers and daughters. It 
seems to be an accepted fact that in Egypt these mar- 
riages, familiar to us from the historical examples of the 
Ptolemies, were no less common in ordinary life; property 





descended in the female line, and if a son wished to in- 
herit a share of the family property he could do so only 
by allying himself with his sister, In his work on the 
origin of kingship, Dr. Frazer has already suggested that 
a king in ancient Rome succeeded by virtue of his 
marriage with a daughter of the royal house; fol- 
lowing up this train of ideas, he now goes a step further, 
and sees in father-daughter marriages the logical out- 
come of inheritance through females. We know that the 
sacred king at Rome—the Flamen Dialis—was compelled 
to resign if his wife died ; if this was due to the fact that 
he gained his position by his marriage with her and not 
in his own right, it may well have been that secular kings 
were likewise dispossessed of the crown at the death of 
tbeir queens ; if the heiress to the throne was a daughter, 
not a son, the crown could be regained by wedding her; 
hence, Dr. Frazer suggests, the many stories of such 
unions on the part of kings in classical times. The 
theory is ingenious, but a single example of abdication 
hardly suffices to establish this novel view; was it not 
perhaps for reasons of ceremonial purity that the Flamen 
had to retire? No one knows better than Dr. Frazer 
the many tabus which superstition imposes upon 
mourners. 

In connection with the myth and rites of Adonis 
Dr. Frazer considers the position of many other West 
Asiatic deities—Melcarth of Tyre and Gades, Baal and 
Sandan of Tarsus, the gods represented by the rock 
sculptures of the old Hittite kingdom of Boghaz-Keui, 
the priestly kings of Olba and the gods of Cilicia. Then 
he deals with Sirdanapalus and Hercules, Croesus and 
Tylon. Of deities and kings alike it is related that they 
were burnt, and this custom is brought into connection 
with the volcanic nature of Cappadocia ; this is followed 
by an account of rites connected with earthquakes, of 
the worship of mephitic vapours and of hot springs. 
Finally, we return to Adonis, the results of the inquiry 
are summed up, and the book closes with an account of 
the “‘ gardens of Adonis”—pots of herbs or flowers 
tended with care so that they spring up rapidly, which 
were Originally intended as vegetation charms, and are 
found to this day in Bohemia, Sicily, and other parts of 
Europe. 

The second book is less elaborate; after describing the 
myth and rites of Attis, the author sets forth theinfluence 
of Oriental religions in Europe and traces the celebration 
and date of Christmas to the source in the cult of Mithra. 
The third book deals with Osiris ; an account of the myth 
is followed by details as to the Egyptian calendar and the 
Egyptian farmer’s year. The official festivals of Osiris 
supply Dr. Frazer with an opportunity of considering 
festivals of thedead; and with the exception of a sum- 
mary of results the remainder of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of Osirisin his character as god of 
vegetation, in his relation to the sun, and in his relation 
to the moon, an association due in both cases, as Dr. 
Frazer believes, to secondary causes. Much of this work 
is, as the author recognises, highly conjectural, but in 
speaking of ‘‘ primitive promiscuity”’ as if it were a 
proved fact Dr. Frazer is building on the sand; an 
hypothesis, however many times it may be put forward, 
remains an hypothesis; it never becomes an axiom by 
reason of repetitions, vain or otherwiss. Dr. Frazer is 
read no less for his learning than for his style, and his 
latest book will not be found wanting in any of the 
qualities which lent charm to his former work. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS 


The King of Court Poets. A Study of the Work, Life and 
Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By Epmunp G. Garner. 
(Constable, 16s. net.) 


To this work Mr. Gardner has somewhat fantastically 
given a title suggesting that it is a biography. Its true 
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scope, however, is explained in the preface, namely, to 
combine a sequel to the author’s “ Dukes and Poets in 
Ferrara,” with “‘a somewhat full study of the life and 
works of Messer Lodovico Ariosto.” That is kindly and 
honestly written. for it warns us at the outset of what 
lies before us. Mr. Gardner does not wish his reader to 
be in the position of the countryman who purchased the 
famous work on sheep-folds: he does not attempt to con- 
ceal from us that this work is mainly a chronicle of local 
history such as he revels in—facts and facts and more 
facts about politics and princes, a wilderness of events of 
greater or less importance, through which he invites us to 
follow him. And when we say that we had expected to 
sail down the river of the Life of Ariosto, Mr. Gardner 
smilingly explains that for a considerable part of its 
course it is a buried river, and that the only way to 
follow it is to traverse the wilderness called the Times of 
Ariosto. The forest is by no means unexplored, and it is 
not on the whole of any great interest, but the journey 
through its undergrowth is good hard work and beneficial 
to the brain. He will explain to us before we start the 
sources of the Ariosto, and on our way he will let us sit 
and rest now and again, at points where the river emerges 
momentarily into the daylight. Towards the end of our 
journey we shall be by the river for a whole mile, and on 
the farther edge of the forest there is a great lake called 
the Works of Ariosto, across which we can have a 
delightful sail. 

The book, then, begins by tracing the pedigree of the 
Ariosti from about the year 400 and passes on to describe 
briefly the surroundings in which Lodovico’s childhood 
was passed, Then comes a fairly full summary of Italian 
history from the invasion of Ferrarese territory by the 
Venetians in 1481 down to the formation of the League 
of Cambrai. From this point onward the treatment 
becomes much more detailed and minute. Indeed, the 
main course of history, though never quite lost to sight, 
seems at times to be almost forgotten, so absorbing is the 
author’s preoccupation with the ins and outs of Estensian 
diplomacy and intrigue. Into this complicated recital the 
name of Ariosto is introduced not infrequently and with 
considerable adroitness, while for one golden chapter we 
read an extremely interesting account of his daily life 
while he was in a position of prominence as ducal com- 
missary in the Garfagnana. The fact is that, excepting 
the evidence of the Satires, almost the only data for a 
study of a great part of his life are afforded by a number 
of references to him, often very slight, in the diplomatic 
and private correspondence of the time. These references, 
while they throw but a little glooming light on the per- 
sonality of Ariosto, need themselves a great deal of 
historical explanation to make them intelligible. But in 
the three years during which he held this difficult post, 
Ariosto stands revealed to us, by his enactments and 
proclamations, his letters to Duke Alfonso and neighbour- 
ing States, and by the Satires referrable to this period. 
We see him here, parted from everything that he held 
most dear, acting an uncongenial part, brave and faithful, 
honest beyond the standard of his time, over-sensitive, 
and, as Mr. Gardner says, “struggling against insur- 
mountable difficulties of a kind to which he was totally 
unaccustomed, failing nobly, almost heroically, in an im- 
possible undertaking.” 

Next in interest are the later chapters of the book, 
devoted to a study of the poems. It would probably be 
difficult to find anything particularly new to say about the 
“Orlando,” and to judge from Mr. Gardner’s tone that is 
not the work which interests him most. The chapter 
which he devotes to it reads in many places more like an 
apology than an appreciation. His sympathy is evidently 
much stronger with those works which reveal the condi- 
tions of contemporary court and city life. He has a just 
admiration for the Satires, from which he gives many 
interesting quotations, chiefly to illustrate points in the 
poet’s life; and the chapter on the Comedies is a piece of 
scholarly and genial criticism. Overshadowed as they 











are by the “Orlando,” the comedies and satires have been 
much neglected by general readers. Yet not only are 
they necessary to complete our understanding of Anosto, 
but in them he appears in a particularly pleasant mood. 
He satirises so freely the manners of the courts and cities 
of his day that, remembering that his comedies were per- 
formed before Popes and princes, we marvel how it could 
come about that the same man who wrote these prologues 
could stoop to the gross adulation which disfigures his 
epic. Then again his sense of humour, which was the 
only influence to restrain the exuberance of the “‘ Orlando,” 
has naturally a free playin these minor works. That sixth 
sense is intensely characteristic both of the poet and of 
his countrymen. Ready perception of the ridiculous and 
hatred of sentimentality—eminently Italian qualities— 
saved many a situation in the * Orlando” while they lift 
the comedies and satires into the first rank among works of 
their kind. It seems strange that there should have been 
so many different opinions about the metre which Ariosto 
used in his comedies, the verso sobrucciolo, his own inven- 
tion. We are glad to see that Mr, Gardner is among 
those who think that in this verse the poet 


had found the ideal golden mean between poetry and prose, by his 
masterly use and variation of it at once lifting the language of his 
comedies above the obviousness of the latter and saving it from the 
unreality, for purpose of the dialogue, of the former. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON HOMER 


Pour mieux connaitre Homére, Par Micuet Brfat. (Paris: 


Hachette, 3f.50.) 


CICERO tells us that there is no hypothesis so baseless but 
that some philosopher has held and maintained it. 
Critics in different ages have put forward every con- 
ceivable theory about the genesis of the Iliad, from that 
of Voltaire, who believed that Homer might have actually 
had himself a part in the siege of Troy and might have 
been personally acquainted with Achilles, Diomede and 
Hector, to that of Max Miiller, who thought that the 
kernel of the Iliad is the daily struggle between the 
darkness and the dawn. We have recently dealt with 
the work of Mr. Andrew Lang, who jousts against the 
theory that the poem is the work of five centuries. We 
have now to consider an elegantly written brochure on the 
same ever-fascinating subject by a continental scholar, 
who brings to his work the characteristic finish of style 
which marks the French savant. 

M. Bréal distinguishes between the Homer who amuses 
his readers—for the idea that he had only hearers not 
readers must be banished to the limbo of obsolete and 
outworn hypotheses—with horses that can speak and 
weep or Athena suddenly coming down the chimney or 
perching on a tree in the form of a bird, and the Homer 
who depicts the diplomacy of Odysseus and is capable of 
the sublime pathos of the scene wherein Priam pleads for 
the body of his son. But the whole poem, in spite of 
marked contrasts in handling and method, belongs to a 
period when the world has outlived its childhood, and 
when its civilisation is no longer in embryo. We must 
not suppose that things not mentioned in the epopee did 
not exist at the time of its composition. Shakespeare 
does not mention tobacco, with the use of which he must 
have been familiar. He may have deemed it inartistic ; 
and this may have been the reason why the epopee does 
not mention writing—though fifteen centuries before 
Christ there were two separate scripts in Crete—nor 
statues, nor pictures, nor any circulating medium. A 
cauldron in good condition is worth an ox, a brazen 
tripod is value for twelve oxen, a good suit of armour for 
nine, and a female slave with the usual accomplishments 
for four. 

M. Bréal believes in rhapsodes whoarchaised. They got 
their ideas of warriors in chariots from Egypt and Assyria, 
and ascribed to their heroes that method of fighting, 
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though it harmonises ill with that fleetness of foot which 
is the salient characteristic of the mightiest of the epical 
warriors, Achilles. Homer would not so carefully have 
described the armour of his heroes were he not conscious 
that he was dealing with antique lore to which his readers 
were strangers. he traditional epithets, like ‘‘ solid- 
hoofed” horses, “‘fishteeming,” or ‘“ unvintageable” 
sea, “ perfect’’ knight, are all “‘sédiment déposé par un 
long passé d’essaies poétiques’”’—-so traditional that even 
Aegisthus is called “‘a parfait knight” (apipwr). So in 
our ballad poetry every lady is fair, every knight is gentle, 
and England is merrie even when she is in the throes of 
defeat. M. Bréal, thus, refuses his assent to those who 
ascribe the Iliad to the Mycaenean age, but denies that the 
m is the work of a single age, as Mr. Lang believes. 
he poems have grown like a medizval cathedral, and 
its heroes have developed from outstanding duellists, semi- 
divine paladins, who decide the battle by their individual 
prowess, gazed at in awe by the incapable herd of common 
soldiers (Aoi), into generals who marshal the rank and 
file and carry out a preconceived plan of campaign. He 
assigns for the period of its growth about one hundred 
and fifty years from about 700 to 550 before Christ. 

If it be asked how it was that the Iliad and Odyssey 
had no successors worthy of the name, the answer is to be 
found in the history of Asia Minor, which in the sixth 
century before Christ became little better than a Persian 
satrapy. When she recovered her personality, times were 
changed. A broken tradition does not revive. In the 
meantime the genius of continental Greece had grown to 
maturity. Continental Greece was now the heir of Asia 
Minor. It is remarkable thatamong “les inconséquences 
et les contradictions” which are detected by M. Bréal in 
the gradual development of the poem, and which betray 
the latest hands, are the most exquisite scenes in the Iliad 
and those which have been most admired in all ages— 
Helen on the walls of Troy, the embassy to Achilles, the 
parting scene between Hector and Andromache, the 
aporeia Of the different chieftains, the exquisite dirges 
of Hecuba, Andromache, and Helen over the dead Hector, 
and above all the scene in which Priam comes to beg 
Achilles for the corse of his son, which Gottfried Her- 
mann called the finest thing in the literature of any 
period or people. ’ 

Such, then, is the contribution of M. Bréal “to the 
better knowledge of Homer.” It is marked by very little 
technical knowledge of the subject, and lacks both the 
learning and the definiteness of aim which mark the work 
of Mr. Lang. More than half of the book consists of a 
Lexilogus, on the basis of the work of But 4-aann, for whom 
M. Bréal claims a French origin as Boudemont. The 
Lexilogus does not seem to us to be of much value. He 
does not seem to be in the van of Homeric criticism. If 
hej were, he would not have written ¢mdnpiou éxpuderros 
instead of the now generally received reading, érdnyioo 
xpuéevros, failing to see that dxpvdes is an impossible 
epithet for wéAcuos. He translates vusrds dyodys “ au 
fort de la ‘nuit ”’—literally “‘a la traite de la nuit”—a 
metaphor taken from cattle and their milking-time, like 
Bovdurés, “ the evening ”’ : 

What time the labour’d ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow comes. 


He takes ¢éwy in the phrase d8arnpes (he writes doripes, 
which would not scan), éaw» from é’s, accounting for the 
fem. termination, which he calls an aeolic form, by the 
suggestion that it is a religious phrase, “‘ locution sacrée.” 
*Hpiow could hardly be a form of jpéov. He thinks 
pépores refers to the “ human face divine,” yep- being con- 
nected with Aporés, and the latter part of the word coming 
from the root found in éyoua. He rejects the view that 
reprexépavves is a metathetic form of rperxépavvos (qui 
fulmen torquet) which could not come into a hexameter 
verse; and says that ‘delighting in thunder” is quite 
conformable to Homeric mythology. But the word could 
only mean “ delighting (giving delight to) the thunder,’ 





not “‘ delighting in thunder.” The metathesis is like that 
of tarpessita for trapezita (rparefirqs) in Plautus. Homer 
often thus treats words do not come into the hexameter. 
In radvyeros M. Bréal finds the meaning “latest born” ; 
but are the youngest children necessarily the most tenderly 
loved ? Virgil apparently so understood the word, in the 
line 
Care puer, mea sola et sera voluptas ; 


but it is far more likely that the word means “‘ fine, braw, 
bouncing,” raav- being connected with the root of @adAw. 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 


THE ARMY 


A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Vol. iv; (Macmillan, 42s, net.) 


Most historians have an unduly large share of original 
sin, for, though they may, if they will, copy the methods 
of the great, they generally follow some false god of 
their own. Military history in particular has always 
been a pitfall, in spite of the fact that most people read, 
at any rate in their youth, some portion of Thucydides. 
The turn of the tide may be said to have begun in 
England when Hamley wrote his book to teach something 
of the philosophy of the business of war, and, after a long 
interval, with Captain Mahan. There had been before 
those days excellent departmental histories such as 
Napier’s, and since then works of great value like those 
by Colonel Clifford Walton and Mr. C. H. Firth, but it 
remained for a civilian—Mr. Fortescue—to write what 
has become a classic, and show the place which the army 
has occupied in regard to the nation since the days when 
the standing army first originated. Whether we belong 
to the Blue-water school, the Blue-funk school, or to any 
other school, the problem of the army has to be faced, and 
it is better to face it with a knowledge of the past. 
Burke’s dictum that ‘‘ history is a preceptor of prudence, 
not of principles,’”’ is peculiarly applicable here, for in 
Mr. Fortescue’s work we may at any rate learn prudence, 
even if we do not find a solution to the army questions of 
to-day. If the story which he unfolds were known to all, 
we might indeed learn from it ‘‘ to look with remorse 
upon the past, and to the future with assured hope of 
better things.” 

The present volume, published in two parts with 
the useful maps in a separate cover, covers the period 
1789-1801. It is a period for which there is a vast 
amount of material, and during which the army was set to 
do a vast amount of work. There were, for instance, the 
many and complicated operations in the Netherlands, as 
well as operations in Cape Colony, the West and East 
Indies, Ireland, Egypt, the Mediterranean, Southern India, 
Holland, and in fact almost every quarter of the globe. 
Wellington’s European operations were yet to come, but 
there were several illustrious men such as Abercromby 
and Moore in the army at home as well as the giants in 
the navy. Unhappily, there was no Minister during that 
period able to conduct a war. Pitt was a Minister of 
peace, and there were two important matters of which 
he had no knowledge, namely, war and the world. To 
supplement these defects there appeared Henry Dundas, 
who was, as Mr. Fortescue says, so ignorant of war that 
he was not aware of his ignorance. Dundas became in 
1794 the first Secretary of State for War, ‘‘ the very worst 
man that could possibly have been chosen to found the 
traditions of such an office. His methods have found 
faithful imitation by all too many of his successors,” 
With a man of this nature to conduct affairs it is no 
wonder that this volume affords melancholy reading: its 
effect may be all the better for that reason, because Mr, 
Fortescue’s aim has been throughout to endeavour to 
formulate our military experience of the past in all its 
branches, so as to give warning against repetition of old 
mistakes in the future, But the failure of our military 
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operations was not wholly due to Dundas, for there were 
two other civilians at the War Office, the Secretary of 
State at War and the Under Secretary. They were, it is 
said: 

nominally working together to promote a common military policy, 
yet each at the same time contending for particular attention to some 
extraneous operation which exclusively interested himself. Practi- 
cally, therefore, there were three Ministers of War, instead of one, 
and there would have been a fourth but for Grenville's firm refusal 
to be saddled with the military direction of the Royalists in France, 
which Dundas endeavoured by stealth to foist upon him. 


Nothing has been said so far of the histories contained 
in this work of the several campaigns. It is really super- 
fluous to say anything, since the skill and style with which 
Mr. Fortescue describes this important branch of the 
subject are well known. Incidentally, we can trace in this 
volume the gradual improvement in the efficiency of the 
army, and especially of the officers, largely due to the good 
administrative work done by the Duke of York while he was 
Commander-in-Chief. And what an extraordinary army 
it was! There was the regular army, varying in strength 
during the period under review from 100,000 to 140,000, 
there were all kinds of foreign levies and regiments, the 
militia, and an infinity of volunteer corps of all arms. Of 
the last-named class of troops we should have liked a 
fuller account because so little is known about them, 
chiefly on account of the haste with which they were 
raised and of the consequent lack of official records on the 
subject. They flourished under various names and condi- 
tions, and 


the rapidity with which these Volunteers were raised would be 
flattering to the national vanity were it not susceptible of a common- 
place explanation. By a certain clause in the Act Volunteers were 
exempted from service in the Militia, upon producing a certificate 
that they had attended exercise punctually during six weeks 
previously to the hearing of appeals against the Militia list. This 
dissociation of the Volunteers from the Militia was a great and disas- 
trous blunder, which has never yet been thoroughly repaired. 


There were also the Fencibles to compete with the regular 
army as well as with the militia and volunteers, so that 
the task of writing this history becomes all the more 
difficult. The short and clear exposition, however, which 
we get of this confused state of affairs is particularly 
valuable at a time when the Territorial Army is once 
again in the melting-pot. 

Lord Acton, in his inaugural lecture on the study of 
history, said that the strongest and most impres- 
sive characters, like Macaulay, Thiers, Mommsen, and 
Treitschke, project their own broad shadow upon their 
pages : he added that it was a practice proper to great men, 
**and a great man may be worth several immaculate histo- 
rians.” Mr. Fortescue certainly projects his own shadow 
very often, and we are glad of it, because he has so much 
knowledge with which to back his opinions, and he shows 
himself so capable of taking a broad view, that we always 
feel the shadow to be cast in the right place. His com- 
ments are as opportune as his appearance. That there 
should be good historians at the present time is well, but 
it is still more comforting to think that a first-rate his- 
torian of the army should be at hand to show the lessons 
and application of history at a time when the army is 
once more receiving the attention which is only its due. 


AMERICANS IN PROCESSION 


American Literary Masters. By Leon H, Vincent. (Constable, 


8s. 6d. net.) 


It would be a little ungracious—‘‘too bad” as_ the 
Americans themselves are fond of saying—to lay any 
but the lightest of stresses upon our feeling of disappoint- 
ment over this in many ways good and useful little book. 
Perhaps the secret of the feeling lies in that unconsidered 
“little.” The volume runs to some five hundred pages, 
yet after turning the last of them we are left with an im- 
pression of slightness, and, though it is ireely admitted 





that the large number of poets and prose writers con- 
sidered (nineteen in all) precludes a very full treatment 
of any of them, many of these studies fall something 
short, asitseems to us, of their possible radius of illumina- 
tion and suggestiveness. It may be that Mr. Vincent's 
method of treatment has something to do with it. 
Following the plan pursued by Emile Faguet in his 
‘‘ Dix-Septiéme Siécle,” he has subdivided his studies into 
short sections, a method which imposes a severe test upon 
an author, tying him down as it does toa somewhat mono- 
tonous régime. Thus, to take Oliver Wendell Holmes for 
example, we get I. His Life, p. 337; II. The Man, 341; 
III. The Writer, 344; IV. The Autocrat and its Com- 
panions, etc., 345; V. The Poet, 349: IV. Fiction and 
Biography, 352. From a certain point of view this might 
seem to be quite exhaustive, and indeed, if this book is 
intended for those whose study in American Literature 
has been but little, we have not a word to say against it. 
All who seek a convenient synopsis of American literary 
achievement during the nineteenth century (by the — 
no one is mentioned whose reputation does not partially 
rest upon some notable book published before 1860) cer- 
tainly owe their thanks to Mr. Vincent. We all fancy we 
know something of Prescott, Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Walt Whitman—to say nothingof Wash- 
ington Irving, Longfellow, Fenimore Cooper, Emerson, 
Poe, and Hawthorne ; yet to buttonhole, say, an average 
Literary Society with a viva voce upon the works and days 
of almost any of these writers would be to raise many a 
blush of ignorance. And if it came to Bryant or Park- 
man! But with this book in hand any one may acquire 
a sound working knowledge of all their works and nearly 
all their days, besides picking up as much wayside in- 
formation as he pleases. He may note that Hawthorne 
wrote many of his early tales in the room (overlooking 
the battlefield) at Concord in which Emerson had written 
his essay on Nature six years before; that Longfellow 
once described Hawthorne as “a strange owl, a very 
peculiar individual with a dash of originality about him 
very pleasant to behold’’; that Prescott, blind of one eye 
from boyhood through an accident which seriously affected 
the other, lived to be proud of having confuted Johnson’s 
dictum that no one could write history unless he had good 
eyes; that Emerson after an unfortunate trip to the 
Highlands thought that “the scenery of a shower bath 
must always be much the same.” Or he may tabulate, 
compare, and make lists of dates with the least possible 
trouble. All the lives are well sketched, the personal 
characteristics fairly and impartially represented, the 
scope and inteption of each man’s work clearly defined. 
But the essays in criticism, adequate though they are, 
will scarcely do all that the best critical work should to 
stimulate the reader’s own critical faculty or to leave him 
impatient to read and judge for himself. Success in 
begetting that kind of impatience should, we think, be an 
aim of all criticism, it is the very touchstone of compressed 
criticism. It is conspicuously attained, to illustrate our 
meaning, in Mr. Saintsbury’s wonderful ‘“‘ Handbook of 
English Literature,” a book which, we should guess, has 
sent more students of English to the pages of authors 
previously unknown to them than any other half-dozen 
similar compilations. That is because Mr. Saintsbury’s 
critical trunks are invariably packed to the brim with 
knowledge: indeed you will generally find every little 
interstice stuffed with parenthetic addenda! In unpacking 
Mr. Vincent on the contrary we sometimes light upon 
valuable space filled, as it were, with crumpled newspaper, 
which may or may not conceal something worth having. 
Take these passages for instance from the commentary on 
Fenimore Cooper’s European Romances: 


That the story [The Bravo] contains anachronisms admits of no 


doubt. It may be that the arraignment of the oligarchy is too 
unrelieved. On the other hand the virtues of the narrative are 
many. 


That one does not sit down to a table spread with an intellectual 
feast like that served in the Monastery or The Abbot, is no reason for 
disdaining the fare served in The Heidenmauer. 
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Or again: 


None of these three romances '[The Bravo, The Heidenmauer, 
and The Headsman] is, strictly speaking, a novel of purpose, and 
(sic)*the least attractive deserves friendlier critical treatment than is 
commonly accorded to it. 


Sentences such as these in short essays where there is 
so much to be said contribute, no doubt, to a certain 
sense of prevalent colourlessness as the procession of 
authors passes by. There are but few quotations. Each 
** master” carries a list of all the books he ever wrote, but 
he is not often allowed to open one of his own books 
himself, unless, indeed, he is a poet, and even then 
Mr. Vincent sometimes proves a little wilful in the selection 
of passages. On the whole he is least happy with the 
poets. Of Longfellow’s “ethical lesson” he says: ‘‘ There 
is no need of impatience. - Longfellow does not invariably 
preach. Besides all tastes must be taken into account. 
Many prefer the ethical lesson, unmistakably put.” (The 
italics are ours. Many prefer the worst written hvmns in 
the hymn-book to Shakespeare’s sonnets.) On the other 
hand, the historians are invariably well treated, the 
essays on Prescott and Bancroft in particular forming 
capital little introductions to American and Spanish- 
American history. 


PLUCKING THE GOOSE 


Principles and Methods of Taxation, By G. Armitace-Smitu, 
M.A,, Principal of the Birkbeck College. (Murray, 4s.) 


Mr. ARMITAGE-SMITH has produced an admirable book 
upon a difficult and admittedly unattractive subject. His 
conclusions are plainly attained and incisively stated, and 
he is to be congratulated upon the moment of publication, 
which is peculiarly opportune. Within the past few weeks 
a political party confessedly pledged to Socialism of the 
crudest sort has taken definite shape among us as a force 
which, for a time at least, will exercise its influence upon 
Imperial taxation; and in the early part of 1907, 
municipal elections will take place, in which, for the 
first time, we may expect to see a real trial of strength 
between combatants where warfare is determined solely 
by the question of public expenditure in local affairs. 

In Colbert’s view the art and science of taxation con- 
sisted in “‘ so plucking the goose as to obtain the greatest 
amount of feathers with the least possible squealing,” 
but, as we are reminded throughout Mr. Armitage- 
Smith’s book, it behoves the student of taxation to 
fasten his gaze primarily and constantly upon expenditure 
—and here his test must surely be efficiency. 

Such service as the State can supply more efficiently than 
the individual is all that the State should undertake, since 
“the invigorating stimulus of competition and personal 
interest is essential for progress” : but we must, in deciding 
upon any extension of the functions of Government, also 
balance the increased efficiency against the effect of in- 
creased taxation upon the community, for over-taxation 
must inevitably sap the economic forces of the nation. Our 
Socialist friend will, we fear, ignore the one, the munici- 
palising enthusiast will dismiss the other of these con- 
siderations, each of them inseparable from the true study 
of the science of Government, whose main duty is to find 
revenue whether for defence, for education or for soci:l 
reform, 

Great Britain to-day needs for national purposes some 
one hundred and forty millions per annum, to meet which 
our Government provides a revenue 84 per cent. of which 
is raised by taxation. Side by side with this Imperial 
charge our local rates are being annually absorbed at 
a slightly lower figure—one hundred and thirty millions. 
How these huge sums are raised and the effect of 
the means employed for raising them, are questions 
which are fully answered in Mr. Smith’s treatise. It is, 
however, interesting to observe that in his view fairness 





to all classes is the main characteristic of our present 
system of raising revenue. We have the principle of 
gcaduation at work in death duties and income tax—to 
the latter the contribution of the spending classes is large— 
while the existence of indirect taxes—imposed for revenue 
—allows of recourse being had to the poorer classes, who 
would otherwise contribute little or nothing. 

Fresh sources of taxation are, of course, the daily search 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer, and if the need for them 
be not of immediate urgency the revelation of them would 
be regarded as a pleasant discovery, save by the newly 
taxed ; but to those who are full of expedients for taxing 
the obnoxious rich, Mr. Smith has some pregnant advice. 
He reminds them that wealth is being constantly consumed 
and recreated, and that by an excessive burden of taxa- 
tion we ‘‘impair the motives for its reproduction,” we 
‘check production and entail widespread poverty.”’ 

The author has small mercy for the Fiscal Reformer 
who proclaims his ability to procure revenue and provide 
protection for industry by a single system. ‘*The two 
aims,” we read, “are incompatible: in so far as a tax pro- 
tects it yields no revenue, and inso far asit yields revenue 
it does not protect the industry.” 

So long as societies and conditions are liable to change, 
neither absolute equity nor perfect economic working can 
be assured, and for the present we can perhaps put the 
matter no better than Colbert—but it is as well to keep 
our ears open for the squeal or the growl which we can 
always faintly hear and to endeavour in the days of peace 
not to multiply our claims for feathers. 

An interesting contribution to the history of British 
taxation was made by Lord St. Aldwyn when, ina Budget 
speech some ten years ago, he drew attention to the ten- 
dency exhibited by the classes in power to shift the bur- 
den of taxation from their own to other shoulders. The 
contrast between 1841 and 1895 is most instructive in 
this respect. The Government of this country in the 
former year was oligarchical in fact, and out of every 
sovereign then raised by taxation nearly fifteen shillings 
was paid by the consuming classes and little more than 
five shillings was contributed by the propertied classes. 
To-day the burden is borne in almost equal proportions— 
a change undoubtedly effected by the transierence of 
political power to the working, wage-earning section of the 
community. 

Incidentally we should mention that the historical 
survey of British taxation contained in Mr. Armitage 
Smith’s treatise is excellent, and we heartily commend 
this part of it, and indeed the whole book, to every man 
who desires to obtain an intelligent view of a question 
that concerns most closely the well-being of a progres- 
sive and a thriving community. 

Ordered opinion upon a subject so important is a valu- 
able possession, the power to assert it an incalculable 
influence for good ; and this modest volume of less than 
two hundred pages will, we are convinced, enable every 
reader to command the one and stimulate him to exercise 
the other. 


FOR HEARTH AND HOME 


The Family, By Heen Bosanquer. (Macmillan, 8s, 6d, net.) 


Mrs. BosANQuEt’s book may be described as a garden 
without a gateway. There is no index of any sort; and 
the Table of Contents gives no detailed analysis of what 
is within, but only the bare headings of the two parts and 
the fifteen chapters. The one entry is to climb through 
the fence ; but this once done our pains are rewarded. 
For the great thesis we find upheld is the p-rmanent im- 
portance of the family for sane human life. No doubt this 
brings the author into immediate conflict with the bulk 
of the socialist school, who, backed by rather belated 
anthropology, attribute to the family a very low ancestry, 
allow it only a transitory importance, and await its disso- 
* 
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lution as a consequence of our industrial transformation. 
It is indeed a characteristic of socialists to reap for their 
profit the harvest of wild oats sown by sciences in their 
unregenerate days ; and just as Ricardo and Milli, to the 
embarrassment of their economic successors, have pro- 
vided grist for the socialist mill, so Bachofen, Herbert 
Spencer and Morgan have been equally beneficent pur- 
veyors. They taught the nightmare doctrine that mankind 
all passed through a stage of primitive bestial promiscuity, 
out of which the fam ly somehow evolved, leaving as sur- 
vivals of the former cundition the worst customs of the 
most degraded savages of modern times. Then the family, 
having become an economic necessity, was fortunately 
propped up through many ages by divers superstitions, 
notably the worship of ancestors, till the time has come 
when, its economic functions having been removed by the 
new methods of production, and its religious props re- 
moved by the dissipation of superstition, its old fourm can 
be dissolved, and marriage can be transformed into the 
free union of two independent units stripped of economic 
or religious swaddling-clothes. 

This doctrine of the family is tripartite: it gives a 
theory of origins, it proclaims the supersession of the 
economic functions, and it eliminates the religious 
element. It is thus an anthropological, a soc:ological, a 
theological doctrine ; and our current socialist literature 
is full of it. Mrs. Bosanquet, in all but the last point, 
has shaken herself free from its domination. She wisely 
follows on the anthropological question of origins Dr. G. 
E. Howard’s work on “* Matrimonial Institutions,” Dr. E. 
Westermarck’s *‘ History of Human Marriage,” and Pro- 
fessor Ernst Grosse’s ‘‘ Die Formen der Familie.” Under 
such guidance she reduces the “matriarchal” myth to 
its proper dimensions, and reaches securely the following 
conclusion ; 


One of the earliest ways which man devised of expressing his 
superior wealth or strength was to appropriate, by means of purchase 
or conquest, more wives than his neighbours. But throughout all 
changes one husband and one wife has been the constant type, all 
other forms mere aberrations . . . throughout all changes, again, 
the characteristic feature has persisted that father, mother and chil- 
dren have formed one group, of which the father has been the head 
in the sense not only of being the master, but also of being responsible 
for its protection and maintenance. P. 39. 


Here, as elsewhere, Mrs. Bosanquet shows she under- 
stands how the great function of the historian is to se pa- 
rate constants irom variables. No wunder, then, she is 
in no way mis'ed by the ‘‘ economic interpretation of his- 
tory,” which makes man’s whole course, social and moral, 
through the centuries, depend on his material coiditions: 
man ist was er isst—man is what he eats. It is charm- 
ingly simple, only it suffers from a defect once claimed as a 
merit of political economy, “itis independent of facts.’’ 
And thus, as facts occupy the bench in our Court of In- 
tellectual Appeal, the theory must be dismissed with costs, 
and we must accept our author's tamer though truer con- 
clusion : 


We find that the family in its ultimate form persists through all 
economic conditions without exception. So far, therefore, there is 
no justification for the view that, being dependent upon certain 
economic conditions, it will disappear if those particular conditions 
disappear. . .. It would seem to be quite as descriptive of the facts 
to say that the family, by the form it takes, creates its own economic 
conditions, as that its form depends upon economic couditions. P. 67. 


Exactly. Mrs. Bosanquet sees the habitual inter- 
weaving of cause and effect, the complications of real life, 
and the folly of extremists. Take for example her 
interesting juxtaposition (in ch. vi.) of an extract from 
Adam Smith on large estates with another just a century 
later from Froude’s * Uses of a Landed Gentry,” and her 
impartial comments on their contradictory judgments ; or, 
again, her temperate criticisms on the ** pseudo-domestic ” 
school that would reduce the ré/e of woman to that of an 
efficient but unintellectual cook-housekeeper (ch. xii.). 
Our good “‘suffragettes” are a natural and pardonable 
reaction against such a school, 





Nevertheless, there is a great gap in this volume. 
Mrs. Bosanquet gives us a rich collection of truths; but 
they are not the whole truth; and without the whole 


| truth the whole picture of the family becomes distorted. 


For the t»rm Christian Family is not to be found in these 
pages; the revolution in the world caused by itsintroduction 
is wholly ignored ; there is no attempt to describe its pre- 
cepts, though at least a quarter of the actual human race 
is subjected to them; there is no attempt to describe the 
effects of abandoning them, though so grave an issue is 
involved ; and if che effect of religion on the family is not 
altogether passed by, it is confined te ancestor-worship in 
the patriarchal family, as though religion were a thing of 
the past. These are amazirg omissions; and amazing 
that, having got so far as to a-k pertinently (p. 25) what 
will happen in Japan, now that ancestor worship is 
imperilled, she never pauses to ask what did happen when, 
in the old Greek and old Roman world, the old beliefs 
passed away that had kept the family sacred. Or hasshe 
torgotten so signal a lapse of family life, the all-pervading 
immorality, the dismal decline of population, and then the 
restoration by the austere doctrines and practices of the 
Christian family? In a word, the whole of classical 
antiquity, the Greece of Plato and of Polybius, the Rome 
of Cicero and of Juvenal, and the centuries of Christianity, 
are all boycotted in this book, and virtually boycotted are 
the modern analogues of antiquity. In their place we 
have a fancy portrait of “ the typical modern family,” for 
which the fruits of eighteen centuries of Christianity are 
appropriated, though their root is cut away, while the 
typical fruits of modern life are repudiated, namely the 
love of luxury, the triumph of individualism, the passion 
for independence described sc graphically from life in 
Mrs. Van Vorst’s ‘‘The Woman Who Toils.” They are 
the American version of the French and English “‘ gospel 
of comfort,’’ and the common fruit is the sterile family, the 
antecedent of race-: uicide—witness the tell-tale statistics 
alike of Massachusetts, of central France and of the West 
Riding. We may admire the bushido of the Japanese : we 
cannot attain to it without centuries of self-subordination 
in ancestor-worshipping families. We may admire the spirit 
of the Christian family: we cannot attain to it without 
years of submission to Christian teaching. Or is the 
typical factory girl described by Mrs. Van Vorst as 
“living . . . not to save but to give herself pleasure ; not 
to spare others but to exercise her will in spite of them” 
—is she to be changed into a good wife and mother by 
mere phrases such as “ higher influences,” *‘ true spiritual 
forces,” or even Dr. Howard’s “higher altruism’’ his 
proffered cure for the American divorce plague? If we 
want back a solid family life, we must pay the price. We 
must replace religion as an integral part of the family, or 
the latter will be maimed and imperfect ; we must return 
to the integral family of historical mankind. 

If indeed the gap in Mrs, Bosanquet’s presentment of 
the family be once filled up, then the rest will be seen 
in right focus, and we can profit by her emphasis on the 
family as the principal motive for work : 


. the majority of mankind are saved from mental ane physical 
stagnation by the claims of their children . . . ‘‘ They must hinder 
your work very much,"’ I said the other day to a mother busy about 
the kitchen with a two-year-old clinging to her skirt. ‘* I'd never 
get through my work without them,” was the instant rejoinder. 


Pp. 312, 313. 


And let us apply, not to “the modern family”’ but to 
the integral family, whether ancient or modern, 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s inspiring words: 


It is the great storehouse in which the hardly earned treasures of 
the past, the inheritance of spirit and character from our ancestors, 
are guarded and preserved for our descendants. And it is the great 
discipline through which each generation learns anew the lesson of 
citizenship that no man can live for himself alone. P. 342. 


C. S. DEVAS, 
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_ EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
THE MEANING OF HISTORY, 


And other Historical Pieces) By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cheaper 
Re-issue. Globe $vo, 4s. net. [ Next week. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. Witn Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 
16 of which are reproduced in colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each ; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 

TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. | A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. TWO ON A TOWER. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
JASPER. 

A Story for Children. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations 

by GertRupDE D. HamMMonpb. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Girawt’s Reatm.—“ An admirable story, admirably told."’ 








December 14. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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estBooks forC hristmas Presents 


SOME REMINISCENCES. By Wiuiam Micuaer Rossetti. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, £2 2s. (Prospectus on application. 
“ An autobiographic volume of great interest to all concerned in the literary and art history of the whole of the Victorian era. . . . Mr. Rosset i is not only himself a poet 
and a critic of considerable distinction, but he is a member of a family each member of which is known to fame, and a family which for many years was one of the chief centres 


f int t in the twin worlds of art and letters."—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 
ae NEW EDITIONS. 


eae Sper _HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 
EVE AND THE WwooD GOD. | By E. H. LACON WATSON. _ 2s. net. 


By HELEN MAXWELL, 63. ‘Contains a great deal of advice to the beginner. It tells him how to approach 
A new novel by the author of that successful book ‘‘ A Daughter of Thor.” editors and how to deal with books for review; it contains notes on the writing of 
‘ leaders, po -try. and novels; it discusses the merits and demerits of literary agents, 
and a hundred other subjects concisely and in a thoroughly practical spirit, and we 


THE GAI ETY OF FATM A. have no hesitation in commending its purchase to the budding author.” 


By KATHLEEN WATSON. 6s. (Second Large Edition Now Ready. PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘* Fatma, radiant and loving, half-Arab, half-French, is like a fairy come to earth.” REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER. 


Tunes. By FE. H. Lacon WaTsON. Limp leather, gilt edges, 4s 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW ‘Mr. Lacon Watson is in his happiest mood in this volume of domestic essays. 
” No one since the great Elia has so caught the spirit of the essay, humorous, semi- 

By T. JENKINS HAINS. 6s. melanch ly, quite fanciful, as Mr. Watson."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“ The thing is actly told that it is i ssible t iss a li f it, and in its 
way it sales to putes ills 0 class ile to easier stiff nish to a well-fought cate” CHRISTOPH ER DEAN E. 
STANDARD, — | By E. H. Lacon Watson. A New and Cheaper Edition of this Story of 
THE SUNSET TRAIL. 


Winchester and Cambridge. With Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
| 
By A. H. Lewis, Author of “ The President " and ‘‘ Wolfville Days.” Illustrated. | 





‘** The sketch of Winchester College in this book remains one of the best impressions 
of public school life that we have.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


~ ; ‘*‘A review of ‘Christopher Deane’ must necessarily harp upon the two notes 

“ The smell of the open air haunts every page. One c wld hardly say more for such ‘ charming’ and ‘ wholesome,’ because there is no part of this straightforward story of 

a volume than that it is worthy of comparison with Bret Harte at his best, and that how two manly bovs grew up to be Englishmen of the best public school and 
can be said without hesitation.”—DAtLY EXPRESs. university type which does not deserve one or both of these adjectives.” 


FEK’'S SURVEY. 





WwW 
MOONS AND WINDS OF ARABY. “Tanta see 


By RoMA Wuitk. 5s. Amusing Sketches of Official Life in Egypt. ‘*An exceedingly pretty little book upon gardening for young children.” —GUARDIAN 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. 


14 vols. Each volume with Frontispiece. Cloth, gilt top, ts. 6d. net ; Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. Also bound in 7 volumes, half calf, gilt top, £2 tos. net. 
‘* A daintier edition of the New England romance writer it would be difficult to hope for.”.—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., LTD., 78 New Bond Street, W. 
Elliot Stock’s New Books NOW READY. 1907 EDITION. 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and appropriately bound, and fully illustrated, price £1 ros. net, ALL NEW HONOURS AND PARLIA- 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF “THE HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” MENTARY CHANGES INCLUDED. 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY | oLpEST PEERAGE VOLUME EXTANT. 
of WEXFORD. From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 1798. With a Chapter on the PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


Village of Taghmon. Being the fifth instalment of the History of County Wexford, now 
in progress. Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many hitherto Un- , i ; i i i 

published Documents, Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, late of Pole Hore, A very mine of information (including 
County Wexford ; Member ot the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 


i i f lrel " 
Aasgrasien f Ceane, Oe : . and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LAW CONCERNING NAMES AND of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy 


Councillors, Knights and Companions of the 
CHANGES OF NAME. By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln's I eased: - > - 
and P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITIEN, F.S.A. of Utncels's fan, Bankeeretlow, | various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of Address, etc. etc. 


In foolscap 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, with special design, price 3s. 6d. 
, 
L’ENTENTE CORDIALE AUTOGRAPH | 

ALBUM. Complied by ELLA OSWALD. Inthese days, when a spirit of friendliness 
prevails between the two nations whose'shores are divided but by a narrow strip of sea, 
the compiler of this little book has thought it a fitting opportunity to bring together, side 
by side, a number of brief passages from the leading authors of both nations, that shall be 
descriptive of human life and character. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. - ° 
HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best of It? } PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 


odiisiinaasan In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s. BARONETAGE (with Index), 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our Own Times. 


By B. G: STEVENSON, KNIGHTAGE ana 
‘*My Neighbour ” is a tale of our own t'mes, is not a sensational novel! an 


It is, as its title 


implies, a ** Tale” of human interest, setting forth the real sorrows and joys of real people, wh se 
doings and feelings are of interest. CO M PANIO NAGE 


SECOND EDITION. Incrown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heten Wa trace, Author of Mustrated. Accurate and Up-to-Date. 


“ The Greatest of These,” ‘* Lotus or Laurel ?” etc. 


** An unusually good book, carefully and restrainedly written.”—Guarbian. Allso an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 


“* A tale of merit, with fine character, and good but not insistent moral tone.”— Times. 

















In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 2400 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition) 31s. 6d. net; or in two 
AMOR VERITATIS: or Love of the Truth. vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 


The Baronet’s Story. By M. PENNELL. 2 9e,° ° <1. oe © 
“Toe author has gained two elements of interest for the took: a pleasing love-r. mance | Edition, half-weight and thickness of Royal Edition), 50s. net. 


and an ‘exposure’ of Romish methods and purposes. ’—DuNnDEE ADVERTISER. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. LONDON: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 Freer Srreet, E.C. 
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From Mr. CEORCE ALLEN’S LIST THE COLLECTED WORKS 


JUST OUT. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK OF 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


With 154 Reproductions from Drawings and Paintings by LORD 
LEIGHTON. Including 18 in Colour and 18 in rhotogravure. 


Two vols., 750 pp., royal 8vo., cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


This important Biography includes the Diaries and Letters written 
by Leighton, covering a period of fifty years. Among other letters are 
several from GEORGE ELIOT, RUSKIN, Mr. and Mrs. BROWN- | 
ING, HENRY GREVILLE, Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE, RICHARD 
DOYLE, GAMBIER PARRY, ROBERT FLEURY, EDWARD 
STEINLE, and others, many of whom (such as Sir W, B. RICH- | 
MOND, BRITON RIVIERE, ALFRED EAST, WALTER 
CRANE, and Sir W, THISELTON DYER) have also contributed 


their reminiseences of the great Artist specially for this work, 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S 
LETTER-BAG 


Edited by G. SOMES LAYARD. 

With recollections of the Artist by Miss ELIZABETH CROFT, and 
letters from PEEL, WELLINGTON, SCOTT, COWPER, THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, and others. 

With 22 Portraits and Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


320 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. n-t. 


OLIVES 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A PRESIDENT 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS. 


With an Appreciation by FREDERICK WEDMORE and 20 Repro- 
ductions ef Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour, and 2 
Portraits. 400 pages, demy 8vo, cloth. gilt top, 15s. net. 

Books, Pictures, Architecture, and Art Criticism are the chief 
subjects deait with; but there are also persona: remini. 
and charmi anecdotes of leading men in the art worid—Mitlais, 
Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. 


LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE 


Correspondence containing Criticism on Literature, 
History and Theology. 
Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET, 0O.S.B., and 











Portrait. 464 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


G. F. WATTS. 


Reminiscences by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


With 5 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 4 Photogravure Portraits, 
and 27 other Illustrations from hitherto unpublished Drawings, mostly 
by G. F. WATTS, and 3 Facsimiles of Handwriting. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Design on Cover by WATTS, 
21s. net. [ Third Edition. 








By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Pott 4:0, half-cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MY DOG 


With 6 full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


including “‘Kews of Spring,” “Field Flowers,” and 
** Chrysanthemums.” 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S. ELGOOD. 


JOYZELLE : A Drama in Five Acts. 


Crown 8vo, half-cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





Lonpon : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


THE ACADEMY 


Vol. XVIIL Last Essays. 





OF 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 


| 20 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I. Natural Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 


1888. 5s. 
Vol. Il. Physical Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 
1890. 58. 


Vol. III. Anthropological Religion: the Gifford 


Lectures, 1891. 5s. 


Vol. 1V. Theosophy; or, Psychological Religion : 


the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 5s. 
Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 5s. 


4 vols. 


Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 5s. 

Vol. VII, Essays on Language and Literature. 53s. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and Folklore. 55, 
Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth of Religion, 


as illustrated by the Religions of India: the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 5s. 


Vol. X. Biographies of Words and the Home of 
the Aryas. 5s. 


Vols. XL, XII. The Science of Language: 
Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


Vol. XII. India: What can it Teach Us? 5s. 
Vol. XIV. Introduction to the Science of Reli- 


gion. Four Lectures, 1870. 5s. 
Vol. XV. Ramakrishna: his Life and Sayings. 5s. 


Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, 1894. 5s. 


Vol. XVII. Last Essays. 


Language, Folklore, etc. 5s. 


First Series. Essays on 


Second Series. Essays 


on the Science of Religion. 5s. 


Vol. XIX. The Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy. 7s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XX. The Silesian Horseherd (‘* Das Pfer- 


deburla’’): Questions of the Hour Answered. 53s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND CoO.,, 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


ETHICS AND ATONEMENT 


By W. F. LOFTHOUSE. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“ A book that will count in all future study of the Atonement. To read it has been a 
delight.”—Metuopist Timrcs. 
“The treatment is specially fresh and stimulating.”—Gtascow HERALD. 


“Mr. Lofthouse treats his theme with the breadth and mastery of one who has read widely 
and thought deeply.”—Oxrorp CHRONICLE, 








METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, STRAND, W.C. 





Readers of the “ Academy” are invited to send 
for a copy of the December ‘“ Book-Buyer” 
before purchasing their Christmas  gift-books. 
Post free on application. Address : “‘ A. B. B.” 
c/o T. Fisher Unwin, | Adelphi Terrace, London 
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— VOLUME By MRS. C. W. EARLE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Small Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” 


THE BOOK OF GILLY: 


By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. Litt.D. 
Brooke, Pott 4to, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. With Illustrations by her Daughter, 
MarGARET S. SKRINE. Pott gto, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “ The Life of Voltaire,” etc. 
With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, gs. net. 


THE ROMANCE oF AN EASTERN 
CAPITAL. By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, 


BA., F.R.G.S., L.C.S. 
With 30 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
*.* A new book on Eastern Bengal, especially interesting in view of the 


much-discussed ‘ ‘ partition” and the furmation of the new Province. 


THE GREAT DAYS ‘irre (iran vaare or 
OF VERSAILLES. 


LOUIS XIV, 

By G. F. BRADBY. 
With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
Tripone.—* Crowdei with interesting facts, and written 


vivacity and descriptive skill.’ 
bP iC 4 A R D | 4 I: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER REVIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH. 
By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Witha Portrait of Richard Ill. and a Map. Small “demy 8vo,10s 6d. net. 
Pact MALL GazertTe.—‘‘ Sir Clements Markham’s brilliant and exhaustive 
vindication of the last of the Plantagenets.”’ 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. "kaaxer® 


BARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany: her Political and Economic Problems, her 
Ambitions, and tne Causes o: her Success.’’ Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d net. 

ScoTSMAN.—"' Has every claim to occupy a prominent place among 
English histories of Holland.”’ 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS 


By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary."’ 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. HENRY OE LA PASTURE. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


Translated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF 
MARTIN by Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 
Large ht 8vo, Rubel od. net. [ December 11. 
Second 


6s. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 


The Patt Mati. GazeTTe says: “Its author has done nothing better or 
more stirring than this splendid narrative. . . . The book is not only the 
work of a brilliant romancer, but of a stout- hearted patriot.” 


OUT OF A LIFE. 


with much 


and other 
Papers. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





conil 8vo, eee net in cloth; or 32s. net 
in half morocco. 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


index and Epitome. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


ATHEN£UM.—* We can conceive no \olume of reference more indispens- 
able to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 
*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE of their b00KS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS post 
free on application, 


Lonpon: SMITH, 


‘te 1 vol. of 1464 pp., 








FOUR MONTHS | 


With Illustrations by L. LEsLiz | 


ELDER & CO., 15 WaTERLOO PLacg, S.W. | 



















NELSON'S 
NEWEST GIFT BOOKS 


Messrs. Nelson’s Gift Books are the work of the BEST WRITERS 

OF THE DAY. They are beautifully produced and are illustrated 

by the LEADING ARTISTS. In nearly all their New Books the 

pictures are in COLOURS, which add to their attractiveness at 
no increase in cost. 











A CAPITAL GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


HOW IT WORKS 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Just the book for boys, or for the boy who wants to know how it 
is done, the boy who breaks open his toys to find out how they work, 
or the genius who cuts cpen the bellows to find out where the wind 
comes from. Here a boy will have a never-failing fund of interest, 
from the working of his watch to the principles of wireless telegraphy. 





At Ss. 
By R. S. Warren-Bect. 


THE DUFFER. With Six 
THE DEFENCE OF THE ROCK. By Evetyn 
A CAPTIVE OF THE CORSAIRS. By Joun 


Fiynemore. With Six Coloured Illustrations. 


FIRELOCK AND STEEL. By Harovp Avery. 


Six Coloured Illustrations. 


With 


3s. 6d. 


PLAY THE GAME. - “py HAROLD Avery. 


With Four 
C»loured Lliustrations. 


A GIRL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Exiza Pottarp. With Four Coloured Illus rations, 


A SEA QUEEN'S SAILING. By ©. W. 


With Four Coloured mame: 


WHISIrLER, 


2s. 6da. 


THE FEN ROBBERS. By Tom Bevan, 


With Two 
Coloured Illustrations. 


A HEROINE OF FRANCE. By Evetyn Everetr- 


Green. With Two Coloured ILilustrations. } 
With Two Colo-red 


DONALD. By E. L. Haverrievp. 


Illustrations. 
t 2s. 


DORIS HAMLYN. By *R. O. CHESTER. 


Coloured Illustrations. 


THE ROSKERRY TREA ‘SUR E. 


Crarke. With Two Coloured Illustrations, 


THE MAGIC BEADS. By Harotp Avery, 


Two Coloured Illustrations. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY FOR _ 1907. 


Colour: d Boards. 


NELSON’S 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Large Type. India Paper. 1000 pages = 


SHAKESPEARE 


Compl te in Six Beautiful Handy Volumes for he Po-ket. 
§@~ For beauty and clearness of bold, readable type, neatness 
of binding, and handiness of size the NEW CENTURY 
SHAKESPEARE VOLUMES STAND UNRIVALLED. 
Cloth, 2s. Leather limp, 2s.6d.- Leather Boards, 3s. each vol. net. 
*,.* Complete coloured Prospectus post free on application. 
On sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 








With Two 






HENRY 


With 


By Mrs. 














+ inch. 















T- NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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SAYINGS OF CHILDREN—III 


THERE are certain ges- 
tures we associate with 
the Opera and consider 
as absurdly untrue. Yet 


emphasised as they are 
upon the stage, have 
their origin in reality. 
You may see them in 
the actions of children, 





“ THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JouN GILPIN ”’ (CONSTABLE) 


recognisably there. 
Blynken, for instance, 
will speak to you with flying eyebrow, hands apart 
and fingers spread, an epitome of explanatory verve. 
Or, when he comes to the frightening part of his story, he 
will crouch forward lowering his voice. A child will suppli- 


these attitudes, over | 


asked him to say grace. ‘* Not now, if you don’t mind. 
I generally say it at the end.” 

‘Certainly, my dear, if you prefer it so.” 

“Well, one must stand up for one’s religion, you 
know.” 

Patter-Foot, at three, began to watch things to some 


| purpose. As the drops splashed large upon the surface of 
_the water: “But look at the rain coming out of the 


slenderly ifdicated, but | 


cate with hands held passionately together, never thinking | 


of the attitude it adopts. And it will shrink, seeking to 
hide its face against its shoulder, raised to hide its 
shame. 

These gestures of the stage and nursery, widely dis- 


. similar though they be, have a common origin; just as 


the thick over-scented pot hyacinth is derived from the | 


bluebell of the woods. It loses its beauty, somehow, on 
the way. 

One day Blynken awoke early and began asking ques- 
tions. ‘‘ We'll talk when it’s eight o’clock,” said his 
mother. ‘* May I sing?” 

So he sings cheerfully on the adjoining pillow fora little, 
while he thinks his mother sleeps. But how can this be 
seeing that Blynken when in bed and awake rustles like a 
ratinarick. ‘I think I'll get a pencil and paper and 
write a little,” he whispers as he climbs out of bed. Later 


in the day his mother finds this writing. It is on a half | 


sheet and is headed Wisdom for Fools: 

(I) Never try to make a frog into a lioness. 

(2) Don’t fish for grouse. 

(3) Hunt the slug if you will, but don’t lose your cart- 
ridge. 

And finally this arresting axiom innocently misspelt. 

(4) Photograph the devel, but don't often look at it. 

Blynken had been wide awake that morning. 

There is no context to children’s conversation. This 
explains at once the charm and the fatigue of their com- 
panionship. For fatiguing it is. The mere adult mind is 
whisked about as it might be a well-filled fir-cone among 
a company of irresponsible squirrels. 

“You know Nanny has got an uncle who's a chimney- 
sweep.” 

*What’s the San Graal ?”’ 

“But it’s a cup, isn’t it? It always frightens me, be- 


’ cause I feel, somehow, it’s got something to do with the 


Holy Ghost.’” 

But this is said at bedtime, when Blynken is very 
sensible of the black Night overhead. 

‘I don't like those statues.” He speaks of some 
marble busts. 

“They can do you no harm.” 

“I know. But if they were to fall down and break in 
two suddenly, wouldn’t something white fly out, shaped 
rather like a bird ?”’ 

In the morning it is quite different. He pelts into the 
room, with shining morning face, his eyes dancing jigs at 

ou. 

“* Mademoiselle asked us some sum. O, some big sum; 
how much is thirty-four times sixty-two—you know the 
kind—and we asked the housemaid when Mademoiselle 
went out of the room to fetch something, and the house- 


mnaid told us, and we told her and so then, of course, | 


there was a joyful revolution.” 


One day he went to tea at the Manse and the minister ' 


Pond!” 

And he has noticed certain similarities in design and 
effect among Nature's handiwork. 

“Why are frogs toads?” he will ask thoughtfully, 

and ‘*‘ Do you know what nettles are ? This‘les ’—with a 
bow. 
Nod has discovered the hollowness of dreams. ‘‘I 
dreamt Ellen was reading to me and I thought 
I was outside having a good time, but of course I wasn't. 
I was inside the book all the time, and going tu be cooked 
with half my clothes on.” 

‘If anybody comes to the house, a carpenter, Moth’ or 
somebody, Nanny gives very up-right orders, you know.” 

*Isn’t it like grandmama to have these large, lovely 
passages in her house ? Not the crouched paths most 
people have in their home.” 

‘Do you think there are really thousands and millions 
and trillions of gods, only all really one large God? Like 
as if we were lots of little white china people with a bit of 
God inside us, and all these little bits of God making 
really God ?” 

‘*T had such an unhappy dream last night, I dreamt 
you loved another woman's baby, and better than all of 
us.” 
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But sometimes his dreams are radiant, he awakes with 
the joy of them in his voice. 
“[ thought we were all of us in the orchard you know, 


Moth’, and suddenly in the green meadows some shining ' 


soldiers came striding by. O! they looked so lovely 
with great wooden spears held against their chests. 

“I began by chucking apples at them. After that we 
got friends, and they told us where they came from and 
I can remember it now. They said: ‘We come from 
Little-Dark-Hole-Land, but the name of our regiment is 
Kingdom.’ ”’ 

Patter-Foot has provided a phrase for those who suffer 
the tedium of a social world. If detained in a room 
beyond his inclination he swings on a listless foot; and 
while the conversation goes on around him, says in a con- 
solatory undertone, “That's the door... isn’tit... 
that’s the door... .” 

Blynken one day helped his cousin to unpack her 
things. 

“And here’s your brush and here’s your comb, and 
here’s your shoe-horn and here’s your button-hook 
and” . . . (coming upon the methylated spiritsin metal 
flask) “‘and here’s Mister God-knows-who, with little 
head.” 

One night the children’s mother heard a voice from a 
pillow not far off. The voice seemed to grow out of the 
darkness, small yet perfect, an attenuated thread of 
sound. 

** I see a wood with a green path init.” 

** What a nice thing to see.” 

“Yes. But horrid animals. It’s jungle.” His mother 
lies still, for a conversation from a cot in the middle of 
the night generally means something enjoyable; nurses, 
now, might hear gems, but they always say Ssshh. 

* Horrid animals . . . Owls galloping towards me, w{th 
little stings in them .. . 

** Wolves, coming like pug-dogs, at me .. . Foxes too.” 

A pause, and gentle breathing, so light that you may 
hardly hear it. Then the voice comes again. 
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**MERRYWINK” (HODDER & STOUGHTON) 























Puck oF Pook’s HILL (MACMILLAN 


“* How would a cow walk if it’s an iron leg? .. . 

“No, but how ? 

** Now I see a house with wild animals running into it. 
God sent a great punishment on those animals. He never 
sent any little cubs to them at all. Then it rained and it 
rained and it rained, and never stopped off. And it only 
stopped off raining at forty years... Even God was 
soaking. 

“OO! now my dreams are nasty. They’ve got horrid 
faces. I don’t like them. They keeplvoking at me. And 
shall I tell you how they make their mouths? They 
make their mouths long and narrow. 

* I’ve turned myself into a rattlesnake now.” 

‘** But I don’t like to havea rattlesnake in bed with me.” 

** Well, a kind lion then, and a tiger with your name 
on it. 

“We'll go along way, Mummie. I’ve got a lot of 
animals. Camels to carry, and an elephant, and a j’affe ; 
‘cos he can do the high things. 

‘*T’ve got a long rope now, and I’m going up to God... . 
I got my rope, and |! went up, but I didn’t go high 
enough and | only founda witch... 

‘She was horrid, but she couldn’t do nothing to me. 
Only a untrue God made her. She was only a toy.” 

His mother thinks he is sleeping now, for there is a 
long pause. ut soon that voice is out upon the darkness 
again. 

“I’m sitting beside an earthquake now, a terrible 
earthquake. 

*Do you feel my knee here, Mummie? Well, every- 
thing outside my knee is walls, tumbling walls . . . 

‘** Now I'm going into the wood again and I’m sitting 
beside the water. And deep down, deep down so lovely 
you can’t think, I see a little—boat—made of—moss—.” 

The voice trails and ceases. His mother listens, but 
the silence is prolonged. There is nothing but the quiet 


breathing of a perfect repose. 
PAMELA TENNANT. 
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Merrily we trudge along 
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A CHILD'S PHILOSOPHY Led by sweet, celestial Song. 
MoTHER, do you know Clown and king must follow 
I seem agar and sgn! 
Living always in a ee Se 
dream ? Sages wherefor do ye bow — 
Pi Ye to whom all things are known? 
All the world is one To what wisdom-circled brow ? 
big bed Unto what age-builded throne ? 
Where we sleep till we Through the desert ways and wild 
are dead. We have sought a little Child, 


And with happy hearts adore. 
Sage and fool shall bow before 


You and I andall the ; ; 
The wisdom of a Child. 


rest 





Yokels, wherefor do ye kneel 

In the byre amid the kine ? 
LONGMANS , yre a 

' love the best. Crave ye pledge of lambing-weal 


Do not wake before me, mother: From some shepherd-lord divine ? 








Sleep near those we 


Let us wake with one ancther. 


‘ HENRY NEWBOLT. 





STAR AND SONG 
WHITHER do ye ride, O Kings, 
Through the starry night and cold, 


Bearing gifts of precious things— 
Myrrh and frankincense and gold ? 


We have come from very far, 

- Following a newborn Star. 
King and clown shal! follow 
Over hill and hollow 














Throuzh night the unknown Star. [OOS SSS ~ 
| i a a po lien es 
Shepherds, whither do ye fare, Gii.gueriNo falls in love with Princess Diamantina 
From the wattled folds of peace ? ‘ 
“THE ORANGE FaiRyY Book” (LONGMANS) 
To what monarch do ye bear 
Gifts of flesh and milk and fleece ? Naught we crave from gods above ; 


Only in the house of Love, 

We with happy hearts adore. 
Fool and sage shall bow before 
The birth of heavenly Love. 





WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


THE MANGER 


To-MORROW will be the Birthday 
Of Jesus the Undefiled, 

And the holiday and the mirth day 
Of many a happy child. 





For He comes, the heavenly Stranger 
To a world that is sin-bested — 

And the children’s hearts are the manger 
Where the Saviour will lay His head. 


DoROTHY FRANCES GURNEY, 





“Farry GoLtp” (DENT) 
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A DANCING SONG 


O HIDE your passion from the moon, 
When young and slender she appears 
In shining gown and silver shoon .. . 
And, all her path with stars impearled, 
She dances round the datkened world. 


O hide your sorrows from the sun. . . 
The sun should never see your tears! 
Weep, if you will, when day is done... 
But laugh and sing and clap your hands 
While yet the sun in heaven stands. 


OLIVE DOUGLAS. 


THE DEFERRED HOPE 


CHILDHOOD and youth and prime are gone, and soon 
The chilly arms of age will hold me fast. 

At dawn grew mists were rising, and at noon 

The heavens with sombre clouds were overcast. 


I thought to see the Sun before he set, 

But dusk is deep’ning now, and still the sky 
Is hid; the leaden vapours linger yet. 

Oh! let me see a star before I die! 


FREDERICK BROUGH. 





‘UNCLE Remus” (NELSON) 


OTHER PEOPLES CHILDREN 
BY A SPINSTER 


As a spinster, | have confined my observations necessarily | 


to the children of others; and, though | know that 
I have the sincere if silent pity of most of the mothers 
of my acquaintance, I humbly submit that my melancholy 
state has its compensations. I know that the mother (I 
allude of course to the right kind of mother) occupies a 


unique and ideal position in her children’s eyes. Tothem | 





she is the owner of the most comfortable lap in Christen- 
dom ; she is “‘ she who understands,’ or, at any rate, tries 
to understand (an effort of intelligence deemed unneces- 
sary, by the way, by many of those “ grown ups’’ whose 
path of life brings them in contact with children) ; she 
whose conscientious wielding of the rod of justice is fol- 
lowed by speedy remorseful cuddlings; she who must be 
obeyed, but may also be wheedled; she who may be 
approached at all hours of her toilette, and whose jewel- 
case is open to little poking fingers that itch to “ arrange 
it”; she whose “ No teasing, children!” brightens the lot 
of the persecuted youngest of the family. while her tender 
encouragement pilots the eldest through heavy years of 
leggy clumsiness, that bitter period during which the 
hands dangle, fiery in view, colossal in size, at the ends of 





“THE JAPANESE FAIRY Book” (CONSTABLE) 


inadequate sleeves, and the feet, shamefully emerging 
in their massive ungainliness from the insufficient skirts 
and trousers which belong to the transitional stage, seem 
to have no allotted resting-place, but, while the hands 
move in restless frenzy from pocket to hip, twine in 
he'pless contortion round the legs of chairs. Then it 
is that the prejudiced eye of the mother notes each re- 
deeming feature, perceives that the nose, though red, is 
shapely, and encourages the stumbling wanderer along 
the stony causeway of the ‘‘teens.’” All this is the 
mother to her own offspring, but to the children of others 
what isshe? Merely a “grown up,” a poor, helpless, 
unimaginative ‘‘grown up.”’ Frequently she belongs to 
another class as well, that of “ visitor,” a race which 
comes and occupies the guest-chamber, thereby making it 
impossible for the happy impersonator of Robinson Crusve 
to live in the spare-room wardrobe, or cruise with Friday 
on his raft (the spare-room bath). She may be his best 
friend’s mother; but she belongs, for the moment, to a 
race accursed. It is for her delectation that the hair is 
placed in curlers o’ nights, and combed ruthlessly out 
again 0’ mornings; it is to please her eye that the face is 
rasped with a rough towel, and the victim, encased in 
clean and prickly muslin, is ushered, shrinking, into the 
drawing-room after tea. It is to enchant her ear that the 
embryo musician, with fingers damp with nervousness, 
falters forth his or her new ‘‘ piece”’ upon the piano. 
This is what, save in a iew exceptional cases, the mother 
is to other people’s children, and here is where the spin- 
ster has her day. The spinster is still unclassified in the 
childish mind. ‘“Grown-up” people are mothers and 
fathers: the spinster is neither; therefore she is not 
“grown up.” At the same time, her skirts are long, she 
goes down to dinner, and (damning evidence !) she does not 
like to be clutched by the hair, especially if she wears a 
hair-net ; therefore she is nut a child. Herein lies the 
spinster’s chance; it rests with her whether she be ruth- 
lessly relegated to the rank of old maid, or left to wander. 
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unlabelled, in and out of schoolroom and nursery as she 
chooses. If she be one of those whom the gods love, who 
indeed die young, be they ninety or a hundred, she will 
soon break through the barriers of the child’s reserve and 
become the friend and playtellow of other people’s child- 
ren. Sharp-nosed and skinny of form though she be, if 
her heart be child-like she will be young and foolish once 
more—in the eyes of other people’s children ; and _if she 
but own those sacred attributes of the confirmed spinster, 
a parrot and a cat, she will be doubly dear to their 
animal-loving souls. The great secret is to meet them 
on their own level. Do not bend down to them from the 
dizzy heights of—what? Age? What true spinster 
would not give all her happiest years to be a child once 
more, with life before, instead of behind, her? Experi- 
ence, wisdom ? What are they compared to the lightning 
intuition and clear direct reasoning of thechild ? Looks ? 
Well, there are plain children, but is there not an infinite 
number of plain spinsters? And if you may not look 
down upon the child, by the same token you must not 
look up to him. Do not sit and worship at his shrine as 
the zsthetic woman in Punch worships her blue china 
teapot; do not sing pans (at least, not in his presence) 
to his spotless innocence, his unsullied purity. Itis very 
beautiful and it is there, but the child knows nothing 
about it and the attitude conveys little to him. Meet 
him on his owa ground. It may, if he be an imaginative 
soul, be a battlefield or a jungle, in which case it is not 
impossible that you will have to impersonate a Krupp 
gun or an alligator (there are alligators in the child’s 
jungle, if not in Mr. Kipling’s); if he is of the matter-of- 
fact type you may merely have to bowl for him till you 
drop, or catch wriggling worms and impale them upon 
rusty hooks. 

** When I was a child I thought as a child, I spake asa 


Pras 4 





“SavaGE CHILDHOOD” (BLack) 














‘“ScOTLAND’s STORY” (JACK) 


child, I understood as a child,” and to be the friend of 
children one must be a child once more; for the man who 
who has ‘“‘ put away childish things” there is no hope. 
Having gained a place in their affections, it is difficult 
enough to keep it. One slip, one flirt of the cloven hoof 
of the ‘‘ grown up ” from beneath the pinafore and you 
lose a position only to be regained by toil and tribulation 
and much humbling of heart. For there is no scorn so 
cutting as the scorn of a child and no barrier so impene- 
trable as the barrier of his reserve. On this account the 
spinster often finds herself confronted with difficult 
problems. It has been my melancholy lot to know, 
having been sworn to secrecy, that a dead mouse lay in 
state in the governess’s bed, just at a point where it 
would meet the soles of her feet when she retired to rest. 
I also had the misfortune to like the governess and feel 
profoundly sorry for her—I confess that my moral 
cowardice was greater than my feeling for the victim, 
who was eventually saved at the eleventh hour by an 
audible giggling behind her bedroom door. This is only 
one of the many dilemmas in which the child-loving 
spinster may find herself, for you must have the child’s 
whole confidence or none. Blood-curdling couspiracies 
will be unfolded to you which you cannot, in honour, 
divulge ; you may have to play traitor to your best 
lriend, engaging her in sprightly conversation about 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, while a wet sponge 
hovers threateningly above her head, or be caught shame- 
lessly secreting sticky dainties about your person at 
dinner, for the benefit of the Noah’s Ark banquet up- 
stairs. They say the child is father to the man. If this 
be true, when some of my friends grow up, they will be 
of curiously mixed parentage! One boy of my acquaitt- 
ance has been a woolly bear, a railway train and a blood- 
thirsty brigand in one short afternoon, while another 
imaginative gentleman was Milly, Queen of the Fairis, 
and, though ostensibly living comfortably at home with 
his parents, was in reality (for the existence of his imagi- 
nation was far more vivid to him than his rational life) 
sharing the Imperial Institute, South Kensington (and 
the fairy throne) with his sister, Queen Chilly. 1 admit 
that these titles sound like would-be-funny inventicns, 
but they are not. They are the genuine products of an 
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imaginative child’s brain, What suggested them I do 
not know, but the game in question was played regularly 
from the age of seven until the boy went toa public schoo] 
and came face to face with the “ realities” of life. Only 
once did it pall. His mother had been speaking before 
him of a poor artist of her acquaintance, and something 
she said caught the boy's fancy. The crown of Fairyland 
began to press heavily upon the youthful brow, the Impe- 
rial Institute became gloomy in its lonely magnificence, 
and in five short minutes Queen Milly and Queen Chilly 
were metamorphosed into a couple of struggling art 
students, dragging out their poverty-stricken existence in 
a fireless attic. The change was effected by the pinning 
of the following notice on the door: 


PICTURES PAINTED HERE: 
HEAD AND BODY ONE POUND. 
HEAD, BODY AND LEGS TWO POUNDS. 


This hard life only lasted a few days, however, and 
before a week was out the two Queens had been 
triumphantly reinstated on their fairy throne. An in- 
genious subterfuge was resorted to by two little girls of 


my acquaintance. They possessed a large and miscel- | 


laneous family of dolls. woolley monkeys and china 
animals, but neither of them could 
bring herself to play the part of father 
to the motley collection. They solved 
the problem by dividing the family 
into two and each mothering half 
under the unassuming title of ‘‘ Mrs.’’: 
the argument being that any definite 
name, such as Mrs. Jones, for instance, 
would entail the existence of a Mr. 
Jones, whereas ‘‘Mrs.”’ alone did 
away with the necessity of any such yi 
person. I am told that a stand is | 
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being made nowadays against the 
cultivation of the imaginative faculty. 
It appears that the theory is extant 
that it interferes with the child’s 
reasoning power. Fairy stories and all 
tales ‘‘out of our heads” are to be put 
upon the Index, and we are to have a 
“organised play” and pamphlets on 
the sciences. Though I do not ap- 
prove of the theory, I am not alarmed. 
Imagination is a mighty power, and 
is not to be swept out of existence by any 
number of hand-book-writing wiseacres, Some imagina- 
tive child will read his botany with a difference, and a 
strange and amusing science it will be when he has 
finished with it. Fairies will still swing lazily in the 
petals of the rose and elves play leap-frog among the 
toad-stools. As to the unimaginative wight, he will read 
his pamphlets on natural history with the same matter- 
of-fact precision that he expended on his “Grimm” or 
‘*D’Aulnoy.” The most imaginative child I know re- 
fu-ed for years to say her prayers without blowing loudly 
and very solemnly on a tin trumpet to attract the atten- 
tion of her Maker. She said it was ridiculous to suppose 
that He would notice the petitions of onesosmall, among 
so many, unless some sort of warning were given first. 
Surely there is no want of reasoning power here, and yet 
the same child bad a little (imaginary) sister underneath 
a chair inthe nursery to whom she would talk for hours 
together. 

It is an open question whether the enormous quantity 
and. variety of toys does not tend to sap the child's 
imagination. I am relieved to see, however, that he 
still loves his oldest games the best. And it is among the 
old toys that he will find the spinster, patiently waiting 
until he should tire of ‘‘reality’’ and come to her to 
‘“* make believe.” 
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MoLLY THYNNE. 


' mans, 6s.), illustrated by Mr. H. J. Ford. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Or a total number of some sixty books designed for 
children in—or just out of—the nursery, sent us for review 
this season, nut one shows very conspicuous merit. We have 
selected ten forillustration, and the best of them is—need 
we say ?—Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Orange Fairy Bouk ” (Long- 
We have 
placed it beside its Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Pink, Grey, 
Violet, Crimson, and Brown predecessors, that the first 
small child immured in our house on the first wet day 
may 

Hasten to the shelf where hang 

The fairy books of Andrew Lang. 


He will not trouble us overmuch with anything save his 
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FINIS! 
TALES OF JOCK AND JANE (LANE) 





enthusiasms aiterwards.—“ Fairy Gold: a Book of Old 
En.lish Fairy Tales,” chosen by Ernest Rhys (Dent, 5s. 
net), is a delight to handle and to read. The first part 
contains old favourites, of many of which the editor has 
found new versions; the second part consists of shorter 
fables and stories; and the third of fairy tales, and 
poems from Browning, Elia, Keats, Tom Hood and 
others. The book is daintily got up and Mr. Herbert 
Cole’s illustrations are excellent. Mr. Ford will have to 
look to his laurels,—‘‘ The Japanese Fairy-Book,” com- 
piled by Yei Theodora Ozaki (Con- 
: stable, 3s. 6d. net), !\as already, we are 
glad to see, reached a third edition. 
[| The tales have been translated from 
the modern versions by Sadanami 
Sanjin, but the translator, though re- 
taining quaint Japanese expressions, 
has added touches of local colour and 
altered them slightly to suit the taste 
of Western readers. It is a charming 
collection of fancies and the illustra- 
- tions—by a Tokyo artist, Mr. Kakuzo 
Fujiyama—are in every way worthy 
of the subjects.—The letterpress of 
‘“‘The Adventures of Merrywink,” by 
Christina Gowans Whyte (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.)—which won the {100 
prize offered by the Bookman for the 
best story for children — does not 
suggest that the competition can have 
been very keen. The illustrations are 
unequal, and though some are very 
feeble, others are exceptionally good. 
—“‘ Tales of Jock and Jane,” by Charles 
Young (Lane, 3s. 6d.), will be found a capital book tor 
reading aloud to children. It is amusing ‘and the full- 
page and other illustrations do full justice to the text. 
—*Uncle Remus,” or the Story ot the Fox and Brer 
Rabbit, by Joel Chandler Harris (Nelson, 5s.), will pro- 
vide plenty of fun for the small children, and relieve the 
tedium of rainy days. _It is illustrated with twelve large 
coloured plates by Mr. Harry Rountree, and eighty-four 
illustrations in pen and ink by René Bull, of the humour 
of which the one we reproduce is sufficient indication.— 
Even better in many ways are Miss Helen Stratton’s 
illustrations to*‘ The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,”’ 
selected and retold for children by Gladys Davidson, 
which Messrs. Blackie send us (3s. 6d.).—A new edition of 
‘“* The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” showing how he 
went further than he intended and came safe home again 
(Constable, Is. net), is,embellished with thirty quaint 
wood-cut engravings by Robert Seaver which should win 
many new admirers for the poem.—* Scotlang’s Story ”’ 
(Jack, 73. 6d. net)isa history of Scotland told in simple 
language by H. E, Marshall, and illustrated with many 
handsome coloured pictures by J. R. Skelton, John 
Hassall, and J. Suaw Compton.—Mr. Rudyard Kiplhing’s 
** Puck of Pook’s Hill” (Macmillan, 6s.) was reviewed in 
the ACADEMY of October 6. 
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FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life and a Selection from his 
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and Letters. Vol. 2.—Writings. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
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THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By P. S. Aten. 
Vol. I., 1484-1514. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

This is the first volume.of what is intended to be a complete edition—the first for 
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Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library. 


Printed on linen rag paper with the Contemporary Fell types. 
Each volume 5s. net 


HOWELL’S DEVISES, 158]. With an Introduction by W. A. 


RALEIGH. Small 4to. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By Sir Henry Knyvertt, 
1596. Now for the first time printed from a MS. in the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester. With an Introduction by CHARLES HUGHES. Crown 8vo. 


PEPYS’ MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1879-1688. 


Published in 1690. Now Edited by J. R. TANNER. Crown 8vo. 
EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the Unpublished Second Part. 
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C. F. BELL. Crown 8vo. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited, with Intro- 
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Oxford Editions of the Poets. 


Crown 8vo, large type, printed on rag-made paper, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 38. 6d : in leather, from 6s. On Oxford India Paper, cloth, §s. ; 
in leather, from 7s. With Portraits. 


New Volumes. 


*GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE POEMS. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, Notes, and Appendices by AUSTIN DoBsoN. With numerous I)lustrations. 


*HOOD’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Water 


JERROLD. 
KEATS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. 


BUXTON FORMAN. 


* The volumes marked with an asterisk are also procurable in the 


New Oxford Editions of Standard 
Authors (Poetry and Prose). 


Each volume contains a Portrait 'or other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt lettered on side and back, price 2s. per volume; or in paste 
grain, price 3s. 6d. 


Other New Volumes. 
SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. With Introduction by Josep Knicurt, 


and numerous Illustrations. 


SCOTT’S OLD MORTALITY. With 8 Illustrations. 


SEA SONGS. A Collection Edited by CuristopHer Stone. 
With an Introduction by Admiral Sir CyPRIAN BrinGE, G.C.B. Feap 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 
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95 VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
NEW STYLES SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Full Calf, marbled edges, 5s. 6d. net. 
Tree Calf, marbled edges, 5s. 6d. net. 


Also, in various other bindings, at 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 28, 6d., and 4s. net. 
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Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’S LIST 


NOW READY, VOLUME I. OF THE NEW 
Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels. 

Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 


To be comple‘ed in Two Volumes. Price per vol.:—in Cloth Binding, 
21s. net ; in Half-Morocco, Gilt Top, 28s. net. 





The purpose of this Dictionary is to give an account of every- 
thing that relates to CHRIST - His, Person, Life, 
Work, and Teaching. 


It is a work that will be of 


‘A triumphant and unqualified success. 
In fact, they will find it 


constant use to ministers and Bible students. 
indispensable.”— British WEEKLY. 


A full Prospectus may be had from all Pooksellers, or post free 
from the Publishers, 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE STORY OF A POEM 


COLLINs is one of those poets who have won an important 
position on the strength of a few poems; he is also one of 
those poets whose various poems appeal very differently 
to his admirers. He was ignored in his lifetime, smothered 
with praise after his death, and slowly relegated to an in- 
conspicuous niche where a few votaries bring their modest 
tapers anda few giants, like Mr. Swinburne, flash their 
limelight. The tendency is to ignore the fact that Collins 
was an extremely human poet, and to ascribe his work to 
spasmodic fits of supernatural and barely sane inspiration. 
The facts of his life, scattered but illuminating, serve to 
show Collins, in Gilbert White’s words, as “‘ warm in his 
friendships, visionary in his pursuits:’’ something of a 
Bohemian, something of a dandy; a man of lofty prin- 
— which he never lost ; a man of cheerfulness and wit 
who called every one a “damned dull fellow who did not 
think as he would have them.” His friends Mr. Ragsdale 
and Thomas Warton have given the only evidence as to 
his manner of composition. The former says that he was 
always writing scraps of poetry and destroying them ; the 
latter wrote that Collins was never tired of altering his 
epithets, and that his manuscripts bore constant traces of 
correction and interlineation. We know from his poems 
that if he took a fancy to an epithet he made little effort 
to use it in moderation ; he borrowed right and left with- 
out any attempt to conceal his obligations. Perhaps one 
of the prettiest problems in textual criticism is the question 
of the alterations in two odes published in Dodsley’s 
Collection of 1748; some one prepared the Ode on the 
Death of Colonel Ross and the Ode to Evening for 
Dodsley; but whether it was Collins himself or another, 
is a matter for fascinating conjecture. However, this 
problem must be put aside for the present. In this note 
—for it is nothing more—I wish to consider the “‘ Ode on 
the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland,” 
addressed to Mr. John Home. 

The history of the Ode is well known. It was lost for 
many years; but the two Wartons had seen it when they 
visited Collins at Chichester 1754, four or five years after 
it had been written. Dr. Johnson mentioned it in his 
memoir of the poet, on the authority of Thomas Warton. 
In 1784 a copy of it was discovered among the papers of 
a friend of Mr. John Home, and it was read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh by Dr. Carlyle, and subsequently 
published in the Transactions (1788). It was a prima 
cura; in fact it was a rough copy which Collins sent to 
Mr. Home when the latter departed for Scotland after a 
visit to Thomas Barrow at Winchester, where he had 
met the poet. The manuscript was in several places cor- 
rected ; there were gaps in the lines; in one case a whole 
page was lost containing some twenty-five lines. The text 
was published with notes on the words which Collins had 
expunged : the gaps were filled by Dr. Carlyle with more 
caution than taste, and for the missing fifth stanza and 
first eight lines of the sixth some verses by Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie were substituted. Later in the year another 
version was published in London, the anonymous editor 
declaring that he had discovered the ** perfect copy”’ of the 
poem and dedicating it tothe two Wartons. It has been 
generally adopted by later editors “after some hesita- 
tion’”’; but it must be obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that the thing isa clumsy forgery. I do not propose to 
knock down imaginary nine-pins: but if anybody still 
thinks that the silence of the Wartons proves that they 
regarded the London version as genuine, I would ask 
him whether the alterations in the text are in the style of 
Collins ; whether, for instance, even Collins would have 
written “ Dancing in mirky night ”’ (l. 92, one of the in- 
terpolated lines of the sixth stanza) when, eight lines 
further down, he was going to write, ‘“‘At those mirk 


hours”’: or, to take the test lines, 7.¢,, those which were 





left blank in the Edinburgh rough copy, Collins would 
have inserted: . 

Lodged in the wintry cave with Fate's fell spear, 

To that sad spot where hums the sedgy weed, 

There Shakespeare's self, with ev'ry garland crown’d, 

Flew to those fairy climes his fancy sheen, 

Hence at each sound, imagination glows ; 

Hence, at each picture, vivid life starts here | 

Or, o’er your stretching heaths, by fancy led; 

Or, o'er your mountains creep, in awful gloom!” 


The words in italics are those which appeared first in 
the anonymous London edition, to fill the gaps. There are 
— other reasons, as cogent as these, for agreeing with 
Mr. Swinburne when, in his memoir of Collins, he speaks 
of his ‘‘ magnificent Highland ode, so villainously defaced 
after his \death by the most impudent interpolations on 
record.” In Mr. Barbauld’s edition of 1794 the Edinburgh 
version is printed ‘“‘for the first time”’ since its original 
appearance; and the Colchester edition of 1796 has an 
entirely new series of insertions, ‘‘merely to make the 
context regular.” But later editors have almost without 
exception reproduced the London version. 

What we possess, then, is a rough copy of the ode, 
perhaps the rough copy. Home and Collins met at Thomas 
Barrow’s house in Winchester for a week or two. It does 
not matter whether the poet wrote the ode immediately 
and gave Home the rough copy before he left Winchester 
or whether, as is more probable, he wrote it some while 
afterwards (the first stanza implies as much), and hastened 
to send the ode to Home, although it was unfinished. But 
it is important to notice that during the following years 
he polished his work: by 1754 it was in a perfect state, as 
the Wartons saw it. In the meantime Collins had been 
very ill; he had been abroad, he had stayed at Bath, at 
Chichester, in London, at Oxford: he had fought his 
disease silently and desperately, and when the Wartons 
saw him in September 1734 he was just rallying from the 
first serious bout of madness. It is natural to suppose 
that he spent much of his time at this period in revising 
his poems, and though we cannot now tell how Langhorne 
came into possession of revised versions of them, it is clear 
that the alterations, for instance, in the ‘‘ Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer” were made by Collins himself. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that the odd phrase 
which occurs twice in the “‘ Ode on the Death of Colonel 
Ross.” Fancy “ points the bleeding friend”’ (line 12), and, 
in the disputed Dodsley version : 


Imperial Honour's awful hand 
Shall point his lonely bed... 


was first used in the 1739 edition of the ‘‘ Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer,” line 120: 


Lifts the torn robe and points the bleeding wound. 


I believe that Collins revised this epistle during the same 
period that he was writing the ode to Mr. Home. One of 
the new lines in the epistle (line 25) was : 


With kind concern our pitying eyes o’erflow, 


and in his ‘Ode on the Superstition of the Highlands,” 
Collins wrote (line 109) : 


On him enrag’d, the fiend, in angry mood, 
Shall never look with pity’s kind concern. 


However, there are no important conclusions to be drawn 
from this assumption. 

Collins was not sure of his metre; the first stanza of 
the Ode contains seventeen lines, the second eighteen ; 
then he settled down to the seventeen-line stanza till he 
came to the eleventh stanza. Then follow three stanzas 
of sixteen lines, so arranged that in each case one line is 
unrhymed. Of course, the variations are due to careless- 
ness: Collins would certainly have reduced each stanza to 
the seventeen-line model; he may not have noticed the 
gaps in the last three stanzas; perhaps he left them 
intentionally as they were, and the futile attempts of 
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subsequent writers to supply adequate lines prove the 
difficulty which he encountered in the first instance. It is 
easy to see that Collins would not have written the inter- 
polated lines; but it is not easy to see what on earth he 
would have writtenin any of these cases: the sense always 
runs on naturally just as if the poet had not observed 
that he was leaving out a line. 

The later style of Collins is interesting. Like all poets, 
he grew chary of double-barrelled epithets, though he still 
coined such words as ‘“‘elf-shot arrows,” ‘‘ heart-smit 
heifer,” ‘* fear-shook limbs.’’ Double epithets are less 
common in the ode to Mr. Home than in the earlier odes : 
the ‘hard involving Fate,” “sainted growing roof,” 
“deep applauding thunder,” ‘“‘high presuming hopes,” 
are no more found. But epithets in -y are still ubiquitous ; 
“‘ milky store,” “‘ creamy bowls,”’ “‘ sheeny gold,” “‘ gleamy 
pageant.” And Collins, as he grew older, increased rather 
than lost his weakness for the commonest epithets of that 
period, “‘ pensive,” “social,” ‘‘genial,” “fairy,” etc., 
which are found on every page of contemporary poems. 
He was heartily sick of one word, “ breathing,” which 
occurs only once in this ode, ‘‘ breathless corse,” in quite 
a different sense from his usual application ofit: it occurs 
in one form or another at least thirteen times elsewhere 
in his poems. 

Collins fell into one very pretty and seductive trick, 
that of the negative epithet; the casual reader would be 
astonished to hear how many adjectives in these poems 
begin with ‘‘un—.”’ He was always fond of them; such 
words as ‘“‘uncheated sight,” ‘‘unboastful Nymph,” 
occur in the earlier poems; but in the Ode to Mr. Home 
and in the revised lines to Sir Thomas Hanmer they are 
extremely common. In the former, “ unmindful,”’ * un- 
tainted,” ‘‘untutored,” “uncouth,” ‘ unbodied,” ‘th’ 
unrustling reed,” ** unblest,’’ ‘‘ th’ unclosing gate,” “ un- 
bounded,” ‘‘undreaded,” ‘“undoubting.” In the latter 
“ unwither’d,” “ unown’d,” in the first tenlines. Many of 
these epithets are ordinary, but considered altogether 
they showa great tendency to employ the negative instead 
of the positive, owing no doubt to the superior euphony 
of, ¢e.g., ““unbounded’”’ compared with “ boundless.” 
Other favourite words may be noticed, such as watery, 
pageant, forceful, magic, chaste, hallowed, shadowy, ruin, 
cell, seat, fairy, groves. Collins's vocabulary was not very 
wide, but it was bold and original; and whenever he was 
pleased with a word, he did not hesitate to make it work 
hard. 

It is easy to see a reason for the choice of particular 
words, to peep through the keyhole into the workshop, to 
surprise the poet in a theft, to unmask him as a craftsman. 
But, as Collins the undergraduate murmured, when Hamp- 
ton, the translator of Polybius, kicked over his tea-table 
and scattered bread and butter and china on the floor 
of the room : 


Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetae, 


A close scrutiny of his methods does not destroy but 
enhance the magic of the poems: astudy of the mechanism 
of the brain leads to wonder, not contempt. And this is 
exactly the impression which the Ode to Mr. John Home 
leaves upon us. It isa rough copy of a poem by a man 
whose othe; work has been polished indefatigably. All 
the poetry, the magic, is there; for which reason many 
critics have singled out the ode as the finest thing that 
Collins ever wrote. All that is wanting is the refinement 
and polish which are the distinctive features of the earlier 
odes. The genius of a poem may generally be traced in 
the first rough copy; it may be improved, focussed or (as 
often happens) clouded by subsequent labour. And no- 
body can do justice to Collins who fails on the one hand 
to recognise the inspired brilliance of imagery and thought 
in the ‘Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands,” and 
on the other hand to remember that it is a prima cura, 
hurriedly written and hardly revised. 
C, R. STONE, 





THE PARENT: AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


A wISsE and witty Irishman once said that if you want to 
educate a child properly, you must begin one hundred 
years before its birth. Paradox as it is, the saying is far 
truer than the old idea still widely held that, given a 
child, you have only to fill him with an_ ill-specified 
mixture called Education to convert him into an Admir- 
able Crichton. A hundred years is roughly four genera- 
tions. Some day, perhaps, far-seeing parents will breed 
with an idea to their posterity in their next century. To- 
day we can at least start by training those who are actual 
or potential parents. The average pedagogue is not 
flattering when he speaks in private of parents. One 
with a very wide experience to whom it was suggested that 
he should write a book on “Parents I have known,” 
bluntly said he would, have to begin by stating that the 
majority of parents were quite unfit to be parents at all. 

Certainly, the sins of the parent are many and glaring. 
Of course the worst case is when one parent or both take 
no interest in the child, who is left to the tender mercies of 
nurses and nursery governesses. Here fathers are the more 
frequent offenders, but some society women neglect their 
offspring from an earlier date than even the lower animals, 
which at least protect their progeny till the time of 
weaning. No wonder their “orphan” daughters turn out 
badly and their fatherless sons grow up with the vocabu- 
lary, if not the mind and manners, of stable-lads. 

The commonest faults of parents arise from ignorance or 
innocence. If the ignorance is self-satisfied, the matter is 
hopeless, as in the case of the good lady who said: “* What! 
me not know how to bring up children? Why, I’ve buried 
ten!”’ Prudish innocence is equally fatal. Better never 
mention certain vital questions about health and mother- 
hood than shock certain false notions of delicacy which the 
middle classes mistake for becoming modesty! One sees 
an admirable caricature of this skin-deep morality in the 
attitude of the working-class mother who wr te indig- 
nantly to a teacher: ‘‘ Dear miss, kindly don’t teach my 
Mary any more about her inside, it don’t do her no good, 
and besides it’s rude.”” Lack of method and system is the 
chief failing even of the well-intentioned. They do not 
recognise that order or obedience is the first law of the 
home as well as of heaven, or else they base it exclusively 
on the fear of punishment, which is but to substitute the 
régime of hell. Punishment we must have, but it must fit 
the crime. The child must realise that it is punished for 
disobedience or for grosscarelessness, and it must be clearly 
stated for which. Otherwise its sense of justice will be 
puzzled or outraged. Have few rules but many traditions. 
Few feel the burden of traditions which are based on love 
and reverence, while rules are based on fear. But chiefest 
of all is the need of understanding the character of the 
children. Many women make dolls and pets of their 
children. Their indulgence at times know no bounds. 
One fond mother, when summoned for not sending her 
son regularly to school, stated by way of apology : ‘ Well, 
you see, we are so very poor. The only pleasure we can 
afford the child is to let him take a day off.” Men 
frequently go to the opposite extreme and get furious 
with their offspring for not being rational beings, whereas 
children to a large extent are a mere bundle of impulses. 
How many a child does wrong by impulse? ‘ C’était plus 
fort que lui,” as the French say so truly. By all means 
treat them as “ grown-ups,”’ but when they come short of 
the standard, judge them as children. Make your maximum 
a high one, and mark them for anything. They never 
realise how far it is beyond them, and so they accomplish 
so much. Possunt quia posse videntur. 

But childhood goes through many stages. Frominfancy 
to four or five years the mother’s influence greatly pte- 
ponderates: after that the father’s ré/e becomes increas- 
ingly important. Some over-conscientious parents are 
then already fidgeting about their children’s future. They 
would be tar better engaged in seeing that their little legs 
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are growing straight, and that their minds are not receiv- 
ing crooked ideas and ideals. 

Then comes, in the case of boys, the greatest break in 
their youth. They go toschool. Should the school be a 
continuation of the home ? The question has been bitterly 
debated in the United States. Some Americans complain 
of the isolation, or, as they are pleased to call it, 
the Isolation of the school. But the school, rightly 
considered, is an apprenticeship for something more than 
the family. It may hinder the growth of home feeling, 
but it certainly promotes the sense of citizenship and 
patriotism. There are, however, too few ties between the 
school and the home. No doubt the school is often to 
blame. It takes too narrow or exclusive a view of its 
functions. It looks on the parents as fools and fails to 
suffer them gladly. But here we are mainly concerned 
with the faults of the parents. On the one hand we have 
the parent who sends his boy to a day school, which he 
regards as a mere intellectual restaurant. The boy pays a 
prix fixe and assimilates and absorbs as much as he can. 
They ignore the unseen influences of the school, and 
grumble at the subscriptions to the games as merely 
diverting little Tommy from his books. At times they 
think the schoolmaster can perform iniracles. A Yankee 
once brought his boy to a headmaster. ‘I want my son 
made Senior Wrangler. Money’s no object. Only name 
the price.’’ On the other band we have many parents who 
send their sons to boarding schools and expect the school to 
provide for their mental, moral and social education. They 
are in many cases only continuing the system of putting 
out their children to which we have already alluded. In the 
big public schools the connection between the family and 
the schools, in spite of the epistolary activity of the head- 
master and of the house-master, is hopelessly one-sided. 
However keen the parent may be on the individuality of 
his boy, he has little or no voice over his life at school. 
The school is a universal leveller, bad as well as good. 
The boy of tender feelings or of rare tastes, often loses his 
best qualities in a place where the ideals of Sparta and 
Boeotia are scarcely tempered by a singularly narrow and 
attenuated form of tolerated Atticism. But when our 
youthful tiro comes home, after the trimestrial training in 
these scholastic barracks, both he and his parents seriously 
consider that he requires to be indemnified by a veritable 
Saturnalia. The home is converted into a kind of 
miniature playground, with the result that the girls are 
turned into hoydens and imitate the slouch and crouch 
oftheir brothers. Worsestill the gourmandising that takes 
place. Certainly the school has done something to curb 
this besetting sin of youth by putting hampers on the 
contraband list, and by establishing ‘“‘ tuck” shops. But 
gluttony at home is still unrestrained. One headmaster of 
our acquaintance always made it the subject of his sermon 
on the well-known “Stirrup Sunday” that precedes 
the Christmas holidays. He attributed, not without 
reason, the epidemics particularly rife in the Lent 
term to the hoys coming back thoroughly out of sorts 
from over-eating and late hours and falling thereby a 
ready prey to measijes, chicken-pox, and the like. 
During the holidays the mother probably steadily loses 
ground. Community of tastes in many cases happily 
brings father and son together and makes the former 
take an interest in the latter, who by his early prowess in 
the hunting-field or the covers proves himself a ‘ chip of 
the old block.” This is excellent if it does not lead to 
excessive smoking and tippling. But how tragic is it when 
the son’s abilities lie in another direction, and the fox- 
hunting father is blest with a bookish son! Most parents 
would like to create their children after their own image. 
Unfortunately, heredity is not always so amenable. In 
that case the clever child often remains an ugly duckling 
to his parents till the end of the chapter. Yet 1t should be 
the first duty of parents to understand their children. 
The choice of a career for the boy makes it, however, 


imperative for the most indifferent paterfamilias to bestir- 


himself. Formerly the whole thing was a cut and dried 





affair. The eldest son went into the army, the younger 
sons could choose between the bar and the pulpit. To-day 
competition has made parents less squeamish. But careers 
are less easy to find. The children hang on at school 
waiting for something to turn up. The school gives them 
little or nosuggestion in the matter of vocation or ministry. 
The idea of a life’s work is barely recognised in these 
cloistered retreats of learning for learning’s sake. Many a 
boy is sent on to the University merely to fill up time. 
The policy of drift finally lands him in an office, where his 
general slackness seriously obscures the value of a Uni- 
versity career in the eyes of the business man. The 
more hopeless of his fellows are finally shipt off to the 
colonies. 

Such is, far too often, the record of parenthood in upper 
and middle class families. What then is the remedy? 
It iseasy to diagnose and prescribe, but whois to see that 
the treatment is carried out? That is the difficulty on 
which the majority of reformers are discreetly silent. 
Something may be done by such societies as the Parents’ 
National Education Union, which attempts to give the 
father and mother some idea of what childhood and its 
problems are and aims at promoting closer intercourse 
between the school and the parent. Above all, if parents 
wish to have children worthy of them, they must take the 
trouble to understand them. It is not necessary that they 
should spend with them every hour of the day. But 
they must exercise supervision, be more-or less on the 
spot, and while delegating their powers retain ultimate 
control. Ina word the family must be run on business 
lines, just as much as any other business. 

But with those who are already parents, there is prob- 
ably little to be done. The majority, speaking physio- 
logically, have finished their education. They are to all 
intents and purposes impervious to new ideas. Our 
hopes must rather rest with the children who are still 
at school and will become the parents of to-morrow. 
What is wanted is a judicious reaction from our one- 
sided, “‘every man for himself’ individualism. We 
must inculcate a reverence for the past to which we 
owe; literally everything; we must show that we can only 
pay the interest on this crushing debt by doing something 
in our time for the race and especially for our own 
children. Merely to spend on ourselves the mental and 
material inheritance we have received from our forefathers 
is absolutely immoral. Such ancestor-worship seems to 
me to be based on the most scientific and convincing 
grounds. If mankind has progressed in the lump, as it has, 
it is clear that, in spite of sundry shortcomings and sins 
of past generations, an absolutely enormous amount of 
care, patience, love, and self-denial has been expended by 
those who went before us to raise us up to the point we 
have reached. If, deaf to the dictates of gratitude, we are 
not prepared to make similar sacrifices, our race is doomed 
to inevitable decadence. But the sense of justice is so 
strong in the young, one is convinced that once this great 
and vital obligation is brought home to them they will 
accept it as one of the most welcume of their duties. If 
ever there is an age of chivalry it is the age of childhood. 


X. Y. Z. 








FICTION 


Davray’s Affairs. By Reainacp Turner. (Greening, 6s.) 

Mr. TURNER is quietly making a name for himself. There 
is no display about his work : it is carefully thought out, 
and caretully written. For all the care that is expended 
on it, it is never heavy or laborious, as a sense of humour 
and a nice irony are continually in evidence, and these 
qualities bring neatness of phrase and proportion with 
them. His present novel is fully up to his own high 
standard of workmanship, It is possible to disagree with 
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the main assumption as to the place of women in a 
writer’s life, an idea which opens out the whole range of 
that vexed question of the relations between an artist’s 
character and an artist's work; but if the primary point 
of view be granted, it is only possible to accord praise to 
Mr. Turner’s handling of the theme from his point of view. 
Davray starts by treating women impersonally as the best 
exponents of the book of life, until a girl by her fresh- 
ness and beauty awakens love, of a kind, in his heart. 
Her he treats as a solace from work, a lit le to her annoy- 
ance at first, and finally to her great displeasure, when 
he comes upon a woman who acts as an inspiration to 
life and work. But the inspiration fades and he returns 
to comfort and prosperity as a writer of popular plays. 
“Tis art’s decline, my son,” is hinted by some delicate 
eer at the expense of Davray’s work and wedded 
iss. 


Sir Nigel. By Artuur Conan Doyte, (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Sir NIGEL is a fine historical novel, full of stirring in- 
cidents and good romantic moments, adroitly introduced. 
The House of Loring is in the last stage of distress; the 
monks of Waverley have encroached upon their posses- 
sions until the austere old Lady Loring and her grandson 
Nigel are faced by absolute want: but just at the moment 
when Nigel is under sentence for contempt of the law, 
and is defying authority in the court house, John Chandos, 
famous throughout Europe for his chivalrous exploits, 
enters and announces the intended visit to Loring of 
Edward Plantagenet of England. With royal backing 
Nigel starts on his career of knight at last, and eventually 
returns to the fair lady to whom he has plighted troth 
and to whom he has remained magnificently faithful. 
“Sir Nigel” is a brave book, bravely told; it is as good 
as ‘‘ The White Company,” and all who read that capital 
work will welcome the author’s return to his early 
manner, 


The Plough of Shame. 
6s.) 


THIs is a well-written story of Ferrara early in the six- 
teenth century, and the author displays historical and 
social knowledge of that glowing period 1n Italian history. 
We find her canvas full of interest from this point of view, 
but too crowded for her story. For instance, she suggests 
in one of the early chapters that the Marchesa Alderoni 
is slowly poisoning her husband because she wants to re- 
place him by her lover, the condottiere Castellani. The 
situation is dramatic, but other characters and situations 
intervene, and we lose sight of the doomed man until we 
are suddenly asked to follow his funeral procession. We 
sup full of the dungeons and tortures of medieval Italy, 
and these are so powerfully described that they leave the 
shudder they should in the reader’s imagination. The 
picture of Castellani forced into the hideous pit by no 
outside hands but by his own insane, increasing horror of 
it isa haunting one. Ariosto, Tasso and Michael Angelo 
are all characters in the novel. But we do not believe 
that in the sixteenth century every one talked exactly 
alike and in breathless, stilted periods. 


By Mary Braprorp Wuitine. (Dent, 


The Simple Plan. 
Hughes, 6s.) 
THE author of ‘“‘ The Simple Plan” writes an admirable 
preface. That he does not write an admirable novel is 
due, we imagine, more to want of experience than to 
absence of skill. The book has the uncomfortable vague- 
ness usually noticeable in the work of those who have not 
yet found the medium best suited to the exhibition of 
their talents. We are told that it is offered ‘‘as a tale, 
not a study,” and yet when we read it we find that it is 
a study, notatale. There are several charming children 
in it—bright, clean, natural children—but every now and 
then, when the reader is beginning to know them, they 
become unnatural, precocious and old. Here again, we 


The story of a primitive girl, (Sherratt & 





hope, is the inconsistency of a young author. ‘The story 
was written “ to find out how a novel is made” ; judging 
by the preiace, when he makes this discovery, the author 
will produce a good novel. 


The Power of the Past. Danint Lesucur. (Nash, 6s.) 


Tuis is an interesting novel which shows a considerable 
amount of power. It is a translation of La Force du 
Passé, and although it is translated into stiff and con- 
ventional English the effect is not wholly destroyed. The 
characters are drawo with much skill and are studied 
with subtlety and care, and the book as a whole possesses 
distinction and individuality. The portrayal of a young 
gitl who after a sequestered youth 1s suddenly brought 
jace to face with some of the unpleasant realities of life 
is very sympathetic, and the description of her interview 
with her brother-in-law on the death of her sister is a very 
convincing piece of writing. Mme. Lesueur is an artist. 
The Doctor of Crow's Nest. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s, ) 

A NEW story by Ralph Connor brings its own welcome 
to thousands of readers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the present one can show many pages as fresh and 
delightful as can be found in any of the author’s previous 
books. The story—of two brothers and the woman who 
came between—is very slight, and a considerable part of 
the volume is filled with sketches and characters excel- 
lent in their way, but not essential to the plot. Life at 
the old mill, at the University, in the railway camps and 
hospitals, and in the wilderness, affords the author 
ample scope for his remarkable powers of description. 
There are homely scenes, scenes of fierce passion, and 
religious fervour, contrasts of humour and pathos, and a 
bracing atmosphere of duty and self-denial. It isall very 
sound and wholesome, even when the violence and virtue 
have a touch of melodrama about them. It “ The 
Doctor of Crow’s Nest’’ does not quite reach the 
level of ** The Sky Pilot,” it is deeply interesting, and 
always appeals to the best sympathies of its readers. 


By Rarpu Connor, 


The New Chronicles of Don Q. By K. and Hesketn Pricnarp. 
(Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

Don Q is one of our modern knights errant, the hero of 
remarkable adventures, each one detached and of the 
accepted length for a popular magazine. The old-fashioned 
knight errant was young, handsome and without reproach, 
but we have changed all that. The new kind is plain, 
elderly and as a rule wanted by the police. At first sight 
it seems as if our taste had degenerated and our morals 
too. But look closely at this entertaining Don Q and 
you will find him at all the old tricks. To be sure, he is 
a leader of brigands, but that has trom time immemorial 
been an occupation chosen by the chivalrous and the 
well-bred; it follows, therefore, as a matter of course, 
that he is a squire oi dames, a protector of the poor and 
a redresser of wrongs, generous to a fault and a man who 
would not crush a fly unless the fly fully deserved it. 
His various adventures are well told, and we shall be 
delighted to meet him again next time he comes to life. 


The Ark of the Curse. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


Miss MONTGOMERY has found an admirable subject for an 
historical novel in the strange race of the Cagois, and the 
cruel, inexplicable superstitions which banned them from 
intercourse with other men and from the common rights 
of allmen. ‘*The Accursed Race,’’ Mrs. Gaskeil called 
them in the paper in which she describes their hideous 
persecution, and the name is terribly apt. Miss Mont- 
gomery avails herself of all the advantages of her setting ; 
her story is vigorous, and if her prose be at times some- 
what too highly coloured, the mistake is amply atoned 
by the relish and gusto which enliven her work. 


By K. L. Montgomery. (Hurst & 
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MUSIC 
PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


In this time of many performers and many interpreta- 
tions there are still a few masters who speak with 
authority, and London has lately been listening to the 
voice of at least two whuse mastery in their respective 
lines, the orchestra and chamber music, is undisputed. 
We have had Richter conducting a set of symphony con- 
certs, and Joachim presenting the chamber works of 
Brahms in their completeness. Of the latter I look 
forward to writing something next week, since the series 
was finished too late in this week for a discussion of the 
whole. The fourth and last Richter concert of this year 
will take place on Monday, 17th inst., but as they are 
to be continued next year until March, there will be 
many later opportunities for discussing them. While the 
concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra have 
naturally been remarkable for performances of important 
orchestra! works under this great conductor, the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, whose symphony concerts have been 
taking place on the Saturday afternoons preceding the 
Mondays of the Richter concerts, has been doing excellent 
work of a different kind. Whether by design or other- 
wise, the programmes have been planned so as to bring 
into prominence works in which a solo artist is heard with 
the orchestra. Thus, at the first two concerts were heard 
two such distinguished but diverse violinists as Sefior 
Sarasate and Lady Hallé in compositions as far apart as 
Lalo’s ‘‘Symphonie Espagnole”’ and Brahms’s violin 
concerto, while at the third, given last week, the domi- 
nating interest was the reappearance here of M. Raoul 
Pugno, who played two works with the orchestra, those 
chosen for orchestra alone being merely Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony and the variations from Tchaikovsky’s 
fourth suite, which last have gained popularity at the 
Promenade Concerts. If the scheme was devised to avoid 
the appearance of competition with so great an inter- 
preter as Richter, it was wisely done, but at any rate it 
has had the effect of widening the scope of our recent 
music by avoiding reduplication. Perhaps it is a com- 
pliment which Mr. Henry J. Wood may scarcely relish, 
but it is in reality by no means an ill one, to say that he 
is at his best as a conductor when associated in a con- 
certo with such an artist as M. Pugno. Mr. Wood certainly 
gains much from the solo player, but it shows how 
sensitive is his own musical temperament that he can 
respond as completely as he does to the influence of 
another. The result was an almost perfect performance 
on Saturday of Mozart’s beautiful concerto in E flat 
(Kéchel 271). Inno music is the beauty of M. Pugno’s 
playing more fully revealed than in that of Mozart, and 
no concerto could have been more happily chosen, for in 
it we see the composer not only as the ever graceful, 
refined, and symmetrical artist, whose melody at times 
rises to divine heights, but as the daring innovator in 
form, a position which we have almost forgotten that he 
everheld. For the eighteenth century nothing could 
have been boider than to write a work ostensibly in three 
movements, first allegro, slow movement, and rondo, and 
then to interpolate a minuet into the middle of the 
rondo; yet this is what Mozart here does. It contains, 
too, some delightful little escapades which cannot be 
detailed without a full analysis, which is not now to be 
undertaken. At present we are more concerned with its 
performance, as typical of M. Pugno’s understanding of 
Mozart. Most of us have suffered from the playing of 
pianists and others, who start with the conviction that in 
all old-fashioned music there is a great deal which is 
simply padding, and who, having played, say, a second 
subject melody with some expression, proceed to rattle 
off the scales and arpeggios which adorn the codetta as if 
they could contain no musical beauty. M. Pugno’s play- 
ing is the direct opposite of this. He treats every Tittle 





cadence figure as though it had been new born for its 
place in the particular work which he is playing. This is 
the right attitude, and it results in giving us the work as 
it actually sprang from the composer’s brain. To him 
the details were all new, since they were part and parcel 
of a new idea, no-matter whether the actual phrases had 
been heard before or not. M. Pugno values the details at 
their true worth, neither forcing them into prominence 
by elaborate care, nor under-rating them, but realising 
their relation to the whole conception and making each 
minister to the total expression. It is this quality 
which gives him something in common with the great 
interpreters, Richter and Joachim. Many who have 
heard both at their best have had to confess to a 
sense of disappointment; they expected to see the 
conductor’s baton produce some mesmeric effect upon 
his orchestra, or to marvel at the lightning movements 
of the bow upon the strings of the violin, and there 
was none of this. Yet, if the listener were at all a musi- 
cian, he came away with a sense that the music he had 
heard was exactly what the composer meant to write, and 
if he were himself an executant, that it was exactly what 
he would have done had he only known the way. That 
is why he was not astonished as he expected to be. It 
is only pariial expression which astonishes, by contradict- 
ing our previous notions ; complete expression fulfils their 
imperfect aspirations, and leaves us contented. Of this 
kind is the playing of M. Pugno when his composer is 
Mozart, and under his influence in the Concerto of Satur- 
day, Mr. Wood and the orchestra rose near to his level, 
and supported him in the way most needful. Careless 
“tutti” passages and rough accompaniments can ruin 
the work of the most perfect solo-player, but in this per- 
formance, when the piano left off and the theme was 
carried on by the orchestra, or when the two were con- 
versing in a dialogue of imitative phrases, the same 
delicacy of expression was often scarcely less noticeable in 
the orchestra than in the solo instrument. 

Though the Concerto was the real event of the concert, 
the work which most people had probably come to hear 
was César Frank’s symphonic poem, “Les Djinns,” 
since it had only once been given betore at Queen’s Hall, 
and that was some years ago. It is a curious and powerful 
piece of work, not programme music in the modern sense 
of the term, but meant to be suggestive of the mood of 
Victor Hugo’s vivid poem. Naturally there is more that 
is weird and strange than beautiful in the musical presen- 
tation of the subject, though it is redeemed by the ending, 
in which a gentle theme undergoes some thoughtful 
development, till it dies away to a pianissimo, when “‘all 
sound is swallowed up in space.” In this work M. Pugno’s 
power of grasping the needs of the music was no less 
remarkable than in the Mozart, though its needs are very 
different. Many a clever pianist would rant and “ teara 
passion to tatters’’ in the first part, thereby calling 
attention only to himself and his instrument, instead of 
to the wild character of the music; but on this occasion 
the piano was rather a poweriul element in the orchestra- 
tion than a solo instrument, and the whole left a sense of 
balance very rarely attained in modern attempts to com- 
bine piano with orchestra. 

Of the other features of this concert it is not necessary 
to write particularly. The performances were of the 
average standard associated with Queen’s Hall. The 
eighth symphony, Beethoven’s “ littie one,” sounded as 
happy as it always must, though its lack of importance 
strikes one afresh each time it is played ; and the varia- 
tions by Tchaikovsky, though among his most refined 
compositions, have little new to offer after one or two 
hearings. It was the piano playing which gave the 
concert its distinction ; or rather, since the playing is the 
last thing that we consciously notice in listening to 
M. Pugno, it was the music made by the piano with the 
orchestra that lives in the memory. 

H.C, C, 





— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FALSE LATIN 
To the Editoy of THB ACADEMY 


S1rx,—Punch, which used to be scholarly, has a vulgar error in the 
current number—ves angustae, which would not scan. The passage in 
Juvenal runs : 

Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. 
R. Y. TyrR&Lt. 

University Club, Dublin. 

December 3. 


LITERARY FEEDING-BOTTLES 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,--Will you kindly convey to your critic ‘‘A.’’ the information 
that the song ‘‘ Lizzie Lindsay "’ of which he speaks is simply verses 
taken from a long ballad, whose existence he does not seem to be aware 
of. My version is taken from that, and I have mot brought in any 
‘** variants"’ from “ Professor Child's monumental work,’’ as he learn- 
edly and wrongly states. 

The Ballad in question begins: 


‘‘In Edinburgh there lived a lady, 
Was ca'd Lizzie Lindsay by name ; 
Was courted by mony fine suitors, 
And mony rich persons of fame.’ 


When in the course of a somewhat lengthy story young Donald asks 
her to go to the Highlands: 


“ The lady she turned her about, 
And a very loud laugh gaed she: 
‘I'd like to ken whaur I am gaun first, 
And wha I am gaun to gang wi’.’" 


I do not in the least object to fair criticism, but I protest most em- 
phatically against being accused of giving feeble paraphrases of ballads 
I have not dealt with, simply because your Reviewer is too ignorant 
to know the sources from which my stories are taken. Before dealing 
wholesale condemnation he should at least be sure that he knows a 
little about the subject of which he is writing. 

Mary Macieop. 

November 24. 


[A.’s comment upon this is to re-quote Miss Macleod’s paraphrase 
of the lines given above in italics : ‘‘ I should like to know first where 
I am going and who [sic] I am going with.”’"—Ep.] 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—The remarks of your correspondent under the heading “A 
Point of Grammar” in your issue for December 1 would have had 
greater value had he indicated what he holds to be the wrong but 
common method of analysing sentences like ‘‘’Tis we that 
receive, ’’ 

I would remark that one of the lines quoted by me as exemplifying 
a poet's departure from grammatical usage is from *‘ The Lament,” 
which isnot one of Burns's dialect poems, as your correspondent 
seems to think. A very brief survey of Burns’s verse suffices, I con- 
sider, to show that not a few of his lapses into native dialect-speech 
are to be regarded simply as examples of poetic licence. Take, ¢.g., 
what I have already referred to—the use of the second person singular 
of the subject with the third person singular of the verb. In the dialect 
poem ‘* Scotch Drink” we find clears, cheers, strings, brightens, maks, 
and comes with thou as the subject. “ The Poem on Pastoral Poetry” 
gives us thou's for ever and thou paints ; and thou's occurs in the ‘* Ad- 
dress to an Illegitimate Child” and in the lines “‘ To a Mountain 
Daisy " and **The Death . . . of Poor Mailie.” Dipping anew into 
the poems we come, in ‘The Banks o’ Doon,” upon thou warbling 
bird, That wantons, and in ‘‘ Holy Willie's Prayer” upon O Thou, wha 

- sends, and thou might, and thou kens. From an exclusive study of 
these and similar excerpts from Burns's writings it might be concluded 
that the author was consistently true to his native dialect. Attentive 
perusal of his poems, however, reveals the existence of diverse gram- 
matical constructions in close proximity. Thus in the third verse of 
the ‘Song of Death” occur the lines : 


‘Thou sriikes the dull peasani--he sinks in the dark, 
Thou strik’st the young hero—a glorious mark!” 


Again, in the ‘** Address to the Tooth-ache,” there are totally dis- 
crepant constructions ; 


** But thee--thou hell o’ a’ diseases-- 
Aye mocks our groan’’ (verse 2). 


. 7 + . 
‘Thou, TOoTH-aCHE, surely bear’ st the bell" (verse 5). 


Further, in the ‘* Address spoken by Miss Fontenelle,” there is a 
fine passage that affords two such constructions in one sentence ; 





‘* Thou other man of care, the wretch in love, 
Who long with jiltish arts and airs hath strove ; 
Who, as the boughs ali temptingly project, 
Measur’st in desperate thought—a vope—thy neck.” 


Turning to other poems, for example those entitled ‘‘ On Sensi- 
bility” and ‘Grace before Dinner,” we read lines of normal gram- 
matical build, such as: 


** Thou, my friend, canst truly tell,” 
and ° 
**O Thou who kindly dost provide,’ 


To conclude: an examination of the diction of Burns's poems 
manifests that they were not written in order to pass the scrutiny of 
carping and pedagogic critics—‘ those cut-throat bandits in the paths 
of fame,”’ as he terms them. Still there is no reason why, in thank- 
fully accepting the message of the man, we should seek to explain 
away asa “correct idiom of the dialect in which he writes” any 
obvious defect in his mode of delivering it. 

Francis H. Butler. 

The Hermitage, Sutton. 

December 4. 


INFANT JOY 
To the Editor oj THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the AcapEmy of November 24 there is a Causerie—hateful 
word—dealing with the poetry of Blake. 

The writer states that “Infant Joy” looks as if it were an easy 
thing to write. Apparently it is not a poem easy to understand. We 
are told, a little earlier in the article, that poetry though it deals with 
difficult matters is the clearest of all forms of speech. One would 
have thought that scientific definitions could be best so described : 
but, apart from that, and granting that poetry is a clear mode of ex- 
pression, how were words and meanings so contorted as to give the 
remarkable interpretation of Blake’s lyric ? 

Nothing could be more definitely expressed than : 


‘* Joy but two days old,” 


and yet we are told that the reader can feel that the child is being 
danced up and down all the while, that the speaker is making a 
sudden rush at the baby’s face after the manner of mothers and other 
fond persons. 

This is contorted sense gone mad. Is it not more likely that the 
poem expresses the joy of a mother forgetting the pains of her travail 
for that she has brought a man into the world ? 

I do not want to carp further, but cannot we find some English word 
which will be more fit than Causerie to express a medium through 
which a critic can play Sir Oracle ? 

H, G. RICHARDSON. 

November 28. 


[Our Reviewer replies: I confess I am not quite sure of Mr. 
Richardson’s point; but I take it to be that a mother would not be 
strong enough to dance her baby two days after its birth ; or is it 
that such treatment would be bad for a baby so young? I don’t 
think that Blake himself would come very well out of this kind of 
criticism ; for babies two days old do not smile, except from wind ; 
and that kind of smile is scarcely a fit subject for a poem called ‘In- 
fant Joy.’’ But if I have made unwarrantable assumptions, so has 
Mr. Richardson, for there is nothing in the poem to tell us the sex of 
the infant. 

As for Mr. Richardson's other point about the clearness of poetry, 
I should need more space than the Editor would give me to argueit ; 
and I should like to know what Mr. Richardson means by scientific 
definitions. } 


SPELLING OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMyY 


S1r,—Mr. William Burd’s suggestion that spelling reformers might 
very profitably begin by setting right the spelling of geographical 
names is, in my opinion, an essentially sensible one. I always have 
contended that it would be much better to give to foreign towns and 
places the names by which they are known locally, and to preserve 
as nearly as possible the spelling of the original tongue. 

Certainly, it would do away with a great deal of confusion, sup- 
posing we were to all agree to call, say, German towns by the proper 
German term, i.¢., Kéln (Cologne), Miinchen (Municl.), Wien (Vienna), 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), and, similarly, places in Italy by the 
Italian, mot the French equivalent, say, Firenze, Torino, Napoli, etc., 
instead of Florence, Turin, Naples, etc. 

Of course, for some countries like Belgium and Austria-Hungary, 
where several languages are spoken, there is a difficulty of choice. I 
think, however, Flemish Antwerpen (Antwerp), Ghent, Brugge, Mechelen, 
preferable to the French terms, Anvers, Gand, Bruges, Malines; as 
is also Braso in Hungary to its German equivalent Kroastadt, which 
latter might easily be mistaken for the Cronstadt in Bohemia, or the 
port of St. Petersburg in Russia. 

F. W. T. Lance. 

St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
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“A LEGEND 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—I should like to know whether you or any of the readers of 
the ACADEMY can explain or throw any light upon the following 
legend, which occurs on an old brass Dutch alms-dish in the church 
o: Wetton in Derbyshire : 

“ Amor et caritas est perfecta punitas.”’ 
P. MorGan WartkINs. 

December 2. 


“ SPELLING GONE MAD” 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMy 


Sir,—Mr. Wallis’s epigram and its use az a title haz caut on, or, 
at leest haz drawn Mr. Mayhew. 

Mr. Mayhew’s questionz. I consider ‘‘my” speling an improov- 
ment on the standard speling; further, that any sistem 1z beter 
than the orthodox method, designated by the editor ov Harper’z 
Monthly az * the greatest monument ov human folly held sacred by 
any peepl."’ Had I considerd utherwize he miht hav concluded 
that I, too, “had gon mad.’’ I contend that any sistem ov speling 
which reduses the use ov a number ov silent leterz and puts into 
beter order sum ov the absurd forms ov English speling “ may with 
truth be calld ‘ simplified speling.’’’ How else wud he designate it ? 

Mr. Mayhew makes too statements which ar absolutely ground- 
less. I hav been riting on this question for twenty-eight yeers, and 
I defy Mr. Mayhew to bring forwerd a singl sentens convicting me 
ov laying claim to ‘‘my”’ speling az being a sistem ov fonetic 
speling, or that it—‘* my brand-new simplified speling shud superseed 
the speling” now current. I doo not object to seveer critisizm, to 
which every wun iz open hoo engajez in public questionz, but I doo 
object to unjust insinuashonz and assershonz. Mr. Mayhew may 
shatter ‘‘ my "’ speling to shivereenz, and I shud not shed a teer, but 
I crave that my motivz may be regarded and gaged accurately. I 
hav no regard for ‘‘my”’ speling, if I may oan that which Mr. 
Mayhew designates ‘‘ mine.’’ Any sistem iz welcum to me, provided 
it iz riteabl and printabl. If Mr. Mayhew can sujest a beter method, and 
wil garantee to uze it on all ocazhonz, I shal bid good-by to that which ** for 
the life ov’ him he cannot see any good. He rated Professor Skeat and 
the hole cumpany ov reformerz jfor not adopting their oan recom- 
mendashons, and now fallz foul with my poor method. Wil Mr. 
Mayhew doo sumthing more than critisize, wil he construct, sho us the way 
and walk therin ? 

It aut to hav been evident to the veriest novis that by the reten- 
shon ov many current formz ther woz no justificashon for ranking 
such a method az a sistem, much les a fonetic sistem. All that cud 
hav been claimd woz the recognishon ov a revolt from ordinary 
uzajez. Whether that revolt woz the wizest, or not, woz another 
considerashon. 

I prefer Sir Isaac Pitman’z fonetic alfabetic; az this cannot be 
printed without permishon outside ov Bath, it iz out ov the question ; 
next I prefer a sistem akin to Sir Isaac Pitman’z Old-leter skeem, 
which, unfortunately, iz too radical for the ordinary reeder, hooz 
nole) ov fonetics iz very limited, hens my adopshon ov a mongrel 
method, parshaly fonetic and parshaly foolish (vide Mr. W. D. 
Howell’z designashon ov our speling being the greatest monument ov 
human folly). I find it eezy to rite, and yung children can reed it in 
manuscript and in print. Wun told me without solisitashon that she 
liked it, becauz it helpt her to reed long wurdz. 

I obzerv that Mr. Mayhew is parshal to the current inconsisten- 
siez, whilst ‘‘ my” speling iz said to ‘‘ teem with inconsistensiez.” 
Wil he point out a single wun which iz not in the orthodox notashon ? 

Thanks to Mr. Wallis for hiz humorus dialog. Hiz suspishonz 
ar pardonabl but absolutely imajinary. Ther iz no coluzhon between 
Mr, Lodge and I in this correspondens. 

I respect Mr. Wallis’ esthetic regard for the prezent speling so far 
az my antipathy to it wil alow. I shud not morn wer it cast into the 
depths ov the see. How doez he reconsile hiz luv for Keats when 
that poet induljd in honor and honord in hiz sonnet on Spenser (vide 
the Bookman’z facsimile)? Why did the printerz ov the Rev. Donald 
Gargill'z Bible adopt Savior? Woz their Covenanting faith question- 
abl and woz the Bible repugnant therby ? 

It iz pleezing to observ Mr. Wallis’ admishon that our speling iz 
not sientific. It iz singular the same mind shelterz behind an 
esthetic feeling for a thing which iz and ever haz been unstable in 
all its wayz. 

I giv ful credit to Mr, Wallis’s combativ bumps, and shud not 
object to him having “a round,” just to apeez hiz fihting spirit and 
az an advertizment ov fonetic speling. Defenderz ov antiquated 
methodz doo more good than they imajin by stubbornly rezisting the 
march of reezon. Reformerz may be slain, but truth iz ennobled. 
Killing the body iz not the most effectiv wepon to bolster up a thing 
against which reezon revolts. 

Mr. Wallis’ last paragraf iz tru; but he wud not hav us endure 
defects becauz the path ov the reformer iz not smooth and that pre- 
judises die hard. Personaly I am not consernd about the speling ov 
adults, They may go on in the old way unto the end ov the chapter, 
and I dare say they wil doo so, however much they may prate about 
their luv ov children. If they wil not be put out ov their way to 
— a saner speling, they shud countenans a reezonabl method for 
scoolz, 

I trust Mr. Lange doez not imajin that a child'z memory wud cease 
tobe xersized on the introducshon of fonetic speling. Ther iz nota 
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singl lesson upon any subject but demandz mental effort; and th 

exersize ov a child’z mind aut to be rewarded with satisfying rezults 
which the speling puzl doez not acord. Thoze hoo hav taut fonetic 
speling entirely disagree with him. 

Iz Mr. Lange not unreezonabl in demanding az a pasport to 
correct (?) speling the tuishon ov Latin, Greek, French, etc. ? Apart 
from an orthografic desideratum the teudensy iz to lessen this 
lingwistic load. The testimony ov educashonists iz not flattering to 
Mr. Lange’z cure for bad speling. That Latin aud Greek may 
flurish or decay need not prevent the modificasnon ov English 
Iz it not singular that personz hoo no most ov thoze and 
uther tungz ar in favor ov this reform ? 

Wud it not be more to the point if Mr. Lange cud get Englishmen 
to pronouns alike the French wurdz named, I never yet found too 
wud-be French scolarz pronouns the same, When he securez uni- 
formity ov pronunsiashon a fonetic reprezentashon wil be forth- 
cuming. 

Does Mr. Lange no the cauz that ‘‘no too personz ever pronouns 
even comon wurdz exactly alike? '’ Fonetic speling wud lessen this 
confushon. If orthografy doez not teech “‘strait'’ pronunsiashon 
whot good iz it? The late Mis Dorothea Beale in her preface to Mis 
Soames’ ‘‘ Introduction to Phonetics,” sayz: ‘‘ The task (by Mis 
Soames ov giving an idea ov the mode ov formation ov the articulate 
soundz) haz almost nesesarily invo.vd an exposé ov the extraordinary 
anomaliez ov English speling. Az an educator, I am ernestly dezirus for 
reform, and I trust that this book may shorten the time ov waiting. 
Our speling iz wun ov the greatest hindranses to the inteligent study ov 
fonology.’’ 

H, DruMMOND. 

Hetton-le-Hole. 

November 24. 
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